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‘*. . . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


A siaall boy feeding a towering 
giraffe: Is it the height of non- 


sense? We disagree with our 


incorrigible office-boy wag. These 


schoolboys from the parish of 
Killenane County Tipperary, may 
seem duly respectful but they are 
not overawed by this exotic 
experience in the Dublin Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. 
The Superintendent of this Zoo, 
Mr. Terence Murphy, is the sub- 
ject of a “‘Personality Capsules” 
paragraph on page 23 of thisissue 
[Photo : Irish Independent. 
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month a concise and vivid cross- 
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To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly why not become 
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two years, $5s., post free. Hand 
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IT’S 'TIME SECONDARY EDUCATION 
WAS REFORMED 


PROFESSOR JOHN J. O’MEARA 


HERE are many excellent 


points in Irish secondary edu- 
cation, and I am aware that 
important adjustments are being 
made all the time. Nevertheless 
there is plenty of room for 
reform, and with revealing that 
need I can, perhaps, most usefully 
concern myself. 

While there are many excellent 
lay men and women—not to say 
clerics and religious—in secondary 
teaching, the career is broadly 
speaking unattractive to young lay 
people who are able and ambitious. 
It would be unrealistic to suppose 
that, nevertheless, many such went 
into it. 

It has been asserted that the 


clerical and religious owners of the 
majority of the secondary schools 
are responsible for arranging that 
the secondary teaching career be 
unattractive in the beginning, so 
that lay people be discouraged 
from entering and so leave the field 
mainly to the religious. One simply 
cannot believe that men and 
women making profession of 
Christian justice could conspire so 
signally for a purpose so ignoble 
and inhuman, The assertion, how- 
ever, ought to have this effect: 
that the clerical and religious 
owners will make notable efforts 
to achieve better initial salaries for 
their teachers and so remove all 
possibility of suspicion. 


Condensed from a Lecture 
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A point of extreme importance, 
and one which raises the gravest 
issues in our public life, is the 
phenomenon that something like 
75 per cent. of the total working 
hours of the vocational schools is 
devoted to full-time day students, 
nearly nine out of ten of whom 
are doing continuation courses 
which with slight adjustment 
would make, it possible for them to 
attempt the Intermediate Cerrtifi- 
cate examination. Yet they are 
explicitly prohibited from sitting 
for the Intermediate Examination 
and a certificate of that examin- 
ation cannot be awarded to them. 

Is our country prepared to admit 
that it has two classes of citizens, 
an upper and a lower, more or less 
self-perpetuating? A more liberal 
scholarship system will help to 
obliterate any such idea. 

One must ask why are the voca- 
tional schools not organised as 
modern or comprehensive schools 
and integrated into the secondary 
system? Yet again the construction 
put upon this situation is often 
that the Church has not enough of 
its Own personnel to cater for such 
an addition to the secondary 
system, and that the solution is to 
keep secondary education exclu- 
sive. 

These considerations compel us 
now, or shortly will compel us, to 
face the question: should the 
Church have, not formal, but 
practical control over secondary 
education? It is clearly in the inter- 
est of the Church that she should 
have such control. But is it in the 


interest of the community? Cer- 
tainly, some will say. Others will 
hold the opposite view. It is none 
of my business to give any view. 

This much, however, I shall 
say, with emphasis: 

If the Church is for practical 
purposes to have control of Irish 
secondary education, she must 
either find or be given the money 
to run it at a full measure of effi- 
ciency in the interest of the com- 
munity as a whole. Nothing less 
will do. 

The most recent published 
figures of the subjects taken by 
boys, the potential breadwinners 
and leaders of our country, in the 
Leaving Certificate Examination 
are those for the examination of 
1958. Omitting English, which I 
take to be the language ordinarily 
spoken in this country, one dis- 
covers that nearly 100 per cent. of 
the boys took Irish, over 86 per 
cent. Latin, over 12 per cent. 
Greek, under 10 per cent. French, 
under .4 per cent. Italian, under 
.3 per cent. German and under .2 
per cent. Spanish. I consider that 
mo arguments finally justify such 
pronounced concentration on the 
past and what is dead and failure 
to meet the present and what is 
living. 

Take the restricted course that 
is normally available: English, 
Irish, Latin, Mathematics, History 
and Geography are the secular 
subjects. Of these, two are not 
generally taken in the secondary 
schools of many countries. I refer 
to Irish and Latin. Both of these 
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subjects can be spoken of as either 
living or dead according to the 
way you look at things. 

We have no reason to act, in re- 
quiring both Latin and Irish from 
our average Leaving Certificate 
boy, as if we could expect from him 
much more than is expected from 
boys in other countries. But we 
expect not merely one such extra 
burden, but two. To my mind we 
might at the Leaving Certificate 
stage ask for one or other of these: 
but not the two. To ask for both 
is in the case of the average boy 
asking for too much, Yet one can- 
not get a Leaving Certificate with- 
out passing in Irish, and one can- 
not be accepted for half of the 
Faculties of the National Univer- 
sity without Latin. 

The State shows no disposition 
to relent on the requirement of 
Irish ; the University none on the 
requirement of Latin—although 
Universities in other countries, 
where there is no such problem as 
ours with Irish, are much less de- 
manding in this matter. 

The result of this double im- 
position raises the most serious 
aspect of our secondary education. 
It is bad enough to restrict the 
curriculum ; if we could say that 
in the few subjects that were 
taught a high standard was 
achieved we would have something 
with which to console ourselves. 

I have over a dozen years’ inti- 
mate acquaintance with the stan- 
dard of university students at entry 
in Latin: I have no evidence to 
suggest that these students are 


LACK OF UNDERSTANDING 
UR country has two great 
loyalties ; religion and pat- 

riotism. Both, if properly 
understood and observed, can 
be of incalculable good. Both, 
if improperly understood and 
observed, can be of incalculable 
harm 

The danger in both lies in the 

lack of understanding ; if this 

be absent, instead of the bene- 
ficent effects of these great 
forces, we may have shibboleths 
and superstitions and the hypo- 
crisies and tyrannies of a people 
ignorant and oppressed. 
Professor J. J. O'Meara 


worse than the average product 
from the schools, nor any reason 
to believe that their standard in 
Latin is notably below their 
standard in other subjects. I can 
say that the standard in Latin is 
lamentably bad. 

What is worse is that the teach- 
ing of Latin—and I know that this 
is true of other subjects—is 
attended with—not to put a tooth 
in it—wholesale, however uncons- 
cious, fraud and dishonesty in 
which we are all involved. 

The course for the Leaving 
Certificate and Matriculation 
examinations in Latin as in some 
other subjects, is the same and is 
known at least two years before the 
date of the examination. It is re- 
stricted to parts of two texts. In 
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many schools it is the practice to 
“do” one text for each of the two 
final years. “ Doing ” means for 
all practical purposes half-learning 
a semi-literate translation by heart. 

Now you may be shocked that 
I should use such terms as fraud 
and dishonesty about this process, 
even if I add the word unconscious. 
Memory, one may rightly argue, 
has its place in secondary educa- 
tion. Of course it has ; but it must 
not take the place of knowledge. 
And I submit that our conniving at 
that deceit, involved in what is 
tantamount to looking up the 
answer and writing it in, without 
doing the sum, has serious moral 
effects on our pupils. 


It accustoms them to shirk 
issues, tO practise a measure of 
deceit, to submitting to tedious, 
unintelligent and frustrating occu- 
pation. Briefly, it accustoms them 
to avoid straight honest-to-God 
duty. 

How far can such a matter 
affect the standard of our people 
as a whole? I do not presume to 
judge ; but I do say that we should 
eliminate it from our schools as a 
deadly cancer to the fibre and 
morale of our people. Of our 
people one who has served it to 
the limit of generosity as a 
Catholic layman, Mr. Frank Duff, 
founder of the Legion of Mary, has 
written a month or two ago: 

“The economic ills of Ireland 
are really moral ills. We are living 
in a moral jungle, because the 
majority of our people are not 
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fulfilling duty. Every rank and con- 
dition of society is tainted in that 
way. To thrive, and even to sur- 
vive, a nation must have prin- 
ciples by which it lives. It can- 
not survive in that moral jungle in 
which there is nothing but false 
logic and improper maxims.” 

Many of you are graduates of 
the National University. The 
Senate of that University, which 
must profess to be jealous of prin- 
ciple and truth, as indicated by a 
Visitation Commission of three 
judges which reported last year, 
failed to act in defence of its own 
Charter, when there was good 
reason to believe that that Charter 
had been infringed. 

The Governing Body of one of 
its Colleges deliberately and over 
a period of years acted illegally. 
When the Government brought in 
a Bill to make matters right, promi- 
nent members of both Dail and 
Senate made the most violent 
attacks upon those who did nothing 
more than ask that the law be 
observed. If this can happen in 
the university, and in the Dail 
and Senate, what can happen out- 
side? 

It is normal to expect that 
leaders will come from the schools 
and Universities. There is a Latin 
adage which says that you cannot 
give what you haven’t got. From 
what I have said you will see that 
I consider that the secondary 
schools are financially, profession- 
ally and morally—I use the word, 
of course, in its wider signification 
—inadequate to meet the demands 
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which the community may properly 
make upon them. 

As the Church has the chief 
influence in this field, even on the 
secular side and in connection 
with civic virtues, so it should 
lead the way in compelling our 
people to furnish itself adequately 
with what will help it most. 


When the morale of the teachers 
is high, when they are persuaded 
that they have a noble mission, 
then will they feel stirring within 
themselves the desire te crusade 
at home for a country and a people 
that has no inglorious past and 
can look forward to that peace and 
prosperity which is its due. 


\ees 


Don’t be Talking ! 


FRENCHMAN, a Spaniard and a German, coming together 
to Belfast on some international lash-up, decided to buy 
a few things at a shop where, displayed on the window, were 


the words: 


Ici on parle frangais. 
Se habla espagnol. 
Man spricht Deutsch. 

They went in only to discover that nobody in the place 
spoke French, Spanish or German. 

A multi-lingual school teacher happened to be present 
and, overhearing the resultant confusion, got hold of the 
manager and said: “ You have that notice on your window. 
Who, here, does speak French, Spanish or German?” 

Answered the manager, “ The customers, of course!” 


What You Go After 


[F life were a game in which the rewards were handed out 
on a silver platter lots of folk would sleep in rose-beds. 
But you've got to reckon with the thorns. 
“He who would climb a tree,” said Thackeray, “ must 
grasp its branches—not the blossoms.” We get pretty much 
what we go after—if we go after it hard and persistently 


enough, 


Wasn’t He Lucky? 


J.P.F. 


"THE paying guest told his landlady immediately on arrival: 
“Tm used to the best of everything.” 
Grimly, she replied: “ You’re lucky to have chosen my 
house, then—the change will do you good.” 


It is never cheap, but lovely pieces come within 
the range of the most modest collector 


There's Real Beauty in 
OLD IRISH SILVER 


says MARGARET HOLLAND 


T could delight and 
stimulate one’s artistic senses 
more than a fine piece of old Irish 
silver? Any antique silver, it is 
true, is a thing of beauty, but 
when mind and eye work together, 
as those of the true collector surely 
do, the rarity of very old silver, 
punched with the Harp of Ireland, 
makes it specially worth while. 
There is no easy way to collect 
the oldest pieces. They are the 
fruit at the top of the tree. One 
notes the shape and pattern, sees 


the difference between them and 
the more standard designs of 
English silver of the same period. 
The hall mark may be puzzling, 
for even the basic harp changed its 
shape and form many times. 

The pocket of the average col- 
lector will not run to the really old 
pieces, but fortunately the beauti- 
ful silver of the 18th century 
comes more within his means, even 
though comparatively rare. 

Irish silversmiths were always 
craftsmen, and their early work is 
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scarce largely because there were 
so few of them. Their production 
was slow: each man created works 
of art over which he patiently and 
lovingly toiled. 

The oldest Irish silver is among 
the most ancient in the world. 
When Christianity came to Ireland, 
in about the §th century, silver was 
mined locally, and fashioned for 
use in the church. Some of that 
earliest silver has been found in 
Scandinavian graves, buried, per- 
haps, with the Vikings who stole 
it. 

The first domestic silver 
appeared in [Ireland with the 
Normans, who changed the Irish 
way of life considerably, with their 
big houses, large parties and rich 
living. It meant a busy period for 
the silversmiths, but little of their 
work, if any, still exists. 

It was not until 1637 that the 
Dublin Guild of Goldsmiths 
adopted a charter, and then it took 
the same standards as for London 
silver. Reading the marks, from 
that date on, can provide a fascin- 
ating study, but marks are not the 
only things that distinguish Irish 
silver from that of England. 

Many of the basic shapes are 
similar, but the Irish could not but 
impose their own personalities on 
to them. Thus, while English silver 
followed the more conventional 
Continental pattern, the Irish pro- 
duced pastoral scenes on theirs, 
with trees, flowers, milkmaids and 
cattle . . . often even a hint of the 
“little folk” in whom they so 
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devoutly believed. The Irish 
“ Dish Rings” or “ potato rings ”, 
which could still be used today, 
were most suitable for this kind of 
work. 

In a Dublin shop which houses 
one of the finest collections of 
antique Irish silver in the world, I 
saw some magnificent examples of 
this work. Generally speaking, the 
pieces are about three to four 
inches high, and vary from eight 
to thirteen inches in diameter—a 
ring on which a wooden bowl 
could rest on the table, cut and 
embossed to a pattern that is really 
a picture, expressing all the love 
of art and country that those 
craftsmen possessed. 

It was there, too, that I saw one 
of the loveliest punch bowls 
imaginable; large, and completely 
plain, it depended on its glorious 
shape for its beauty. There was 
also a coffee pot of about 1770 
that would have fitted in so well 
with my own collection . . . but 
the price! 

There were pieces dating back 
to the early 17th century, magni- 
ficent hexagonal chocolate pots, 
which differ from coffee pots only, 
I believe, in their handles—and 
two sugar sifters, dated about 
1635, made entirely without joints, 
the silversmith manufacturing his 
own solders as he went along. 

Somewhere, in the dim past, a 
branch of my family came from 
Ireland, and by devious channels 
some of their silver has found its 
way into my cabinet. Even as a 
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small child I loved it, admired the 
graceful shape and the delicate 
tracery imposed upon it. 

Among these my favourite was 
a helmet-shaped cream jug, dated 
about 1750. I was eleven when I 
first visited Dublin, and walked 
down Grafton Street with my 
mother. We paused to look in a 
shop window and there, to our 
astonishment, stood our cream jug. 
Could it be a pair? A twin long 
separated from its rightful 


partner? 
I remember the excitement when 
we entered the shop . . . the con- 


viction that grew on us as we 
examined it, that it really had been 
made with ours. An expert would 
have seen the difference. A con- 
noisseur, seeing the two together 
now, would spot it at once. But 
nobody else does. They were made 
by different craftsmen, about forty 
years apart, but to us, and most 
others that see them, they are still 
a pair. 

I do not know what my mother 
paid for that jug, but I doubt if it 
was more than £5. This is guessed 
at by the price of the teapot we 
bought in Dublin recently, to go 
with the sugar basin and jugs we 
already had. The teapot was of a 
later period, 1805, but it was 
beautifully made, and in shape and 
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design suits our collection very 
well. 

The spoons, marrow scoops, 
ladles and similar small objects, 
made by the Irish 100 or more 
years ago, are also lovely things, 
not only well worth collecting, but 
far easier to buy than some of 
the bigger pieces. A stuffing spoon 
I have, made in about 1790, has a 
long handle gracefully curved, and 
is not only decorative, but so use- 
ful that I feel a Christmas dinner 
could hardly be served without it. 

In Dublin I saw works of art 
that I valued too much to buy, 
even if their prices were deci- 
mated. To me they were museum 
pieces, to admire and cherish, but 
not to care for, or to keep in 
safety myself. 

These early treasures are becom- 
ing more rare in Europe, as 
American and Canadian collectors, 
men and women, I am told, who 
are real connoisseurs and care for 
their purchases, buy and take them 
away. 

But all Irish silver is not so 
hard to come by. It is rare enough 
to be well worth while collecting; 
it must be searched for, particu- 
larly outside Dublin shops, and it 
is never cheap, but lovely pieces 
may well come within the range 
of the most modest collector. 


“‘you have nothing to worry about,” the nurse told her 
patient. “Why, it was only last week the doctor 
watched an operation just like yours on television.” 


MONEY and hair only seem important when you no longer 


have any. 


Should we regard the newcomers as our emigrants 
to the U.S.A. and elsewhere expect to be regarded ? 


SHOULD WE WELCOME 
FOREIGN LAND-BUYERS ? 


D. R. BREATHNACH 


spon recent spotlight on land 
purchases by foreigners here 
may do much in focussing atten- 
tion to the question of land values. 
Already, it is estimated, property 
to the value of some {4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000 has changed hands. In 
most cases prices paid have been 
far beyond market expectations, 
based on purely domestic demands. 

One big attraction of Irish pro- 
perty is the quietness and peace 
of the Irish countryside; the lack 
of built-up areas or industries 
close by; and, particularly, the 
strategic value of the country as a 
retreat. 

Some of the properties pur- 
chased have been run-down farms 
or derelict estates which, from a 
purely agricultural viewpoint, 
would receive scarcely any consid- 
eration at home in normal circum- 
stances. Many of these places are 
destined to become industrial sites. 
In both cases they are unqualified 
contributions to the economic 
future of this country by providing 


a stake in it for foreign industrial 
and tourist development. 

There appears to be some con- 
fusion regarding the place of these 
new investors in the Irish economy. 
Many are considering settling here 
permanently, with the intention of 
becoming full citizens, contribut- 
ing to the full to our cultural, 
political and economic develop- 
ment. 

Admittedly, the _ settling-in 
period may provide difficulties for 
both the foreigner and the Irish. 
But if we accept our independent 
status in a mature manner, we 
should receive these people as 
guests and as potentially full 
citizens. 

To our benefit in the past, we 
have absorbed many kinds of 
foreigners, the descendants of 
whom are as useful citizens in 
every aspect as the native Irish. 
There is no reason why we should 
set out to limit this natural pro- 
cess. We must regard the new- 
comers in the same way as our 
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immigrants to the U.S.A. and else- 
where expect to be regarded. 

No nation can dispense with the 
immigrant who, throughout his- 
tory, has been responsible for the 
spread of new ideas, crafts and 
efficiency. By every definition, a 
man translated from one set of 
conditions to another, particularly 
when he moves of his own volition, 
provides prima facie evidence of 
his will to master circumstances 
and to bring a new, dynamic out- 
look. 

Another important aspect is 
that, if derelict or semi-derelict 
estates or farms are effectively re- 
claimed and refurbished by foreign 
interests, the entire Irish economy 
is the gainer. Normally, such im- 
provement would be done slowly, 
and at high capital cost to the 
nation, before it could begin to 
show results. 

However, when foreign inter- 
vention tends to increase the price 
of good farming land, some real 
uneasiness is created. Does this 
purchasing hit or aid the rest of 
the Irish farming community? 

If good farming land is bought, 
and money is invested in it heavily, 
in the form of fertilisers, mach- 
inery, stock, or if new skill is used 
to produce an unfamiliar, high- 
paying series of crops, then the 
community benefits. If that land is 
made to produce more than it ever 
produced before, in terms of real 
wealth, then the purchase can be 
justified. 

The community can benefit in 
other directions. Traditional 


trends, which have outlived their 
usefulness, can be changed by the 
most potent of all methods: good 
example — by demonstrating that 
such innovations are a sound finan- 
cial proposition. Similarly, the 
introduction of new skills and new 
crops benefit the entire surround- 
ing community. Success is the 
greatest of all leaders. 

Again, looking under the sur- 
face, is the trend in the other 
direction? Is this the story of Scot- 
land, coming somewhat later to 
Ireland, the exodus of the native, 
and the buying up of huge tracts 
mostly for recreational purposes by 
foreign interests? 

The basic economic effect of any 
improvement in agricultural pros- 
pects is, inevitably, to increase the 
capital value of the land. Land 
prosperity is a landlord prosperity 
and only in special circumstances 
can it be transmitted to tenants. 

We in Ireland are in the almost 
unique position of being 99 per 
cent. landlords with a vested inter- 
est in capital appreciation. There- 
fore, any enhancement of land 
value, whether from improved 
agricultural prospects or from out- 
side influence enhancing land 
values, is to the overall benefit of 
the farming community. 

The worry of most people about 
such enhancement of value from 
outside influence is concern about 
the ability of those who wish to 
follow a farming career but who 
cannot hope to inherit a farm. How 
are they going to acquire one? 
Clearly, the overall enhancement 
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of values makes the farming ladder 
still steeper for the landless and 
the uncapitalised devotee of farm 
life. 

The Farm _ Apprenticeship 
Scheme is part answer to this, but 
unfortunately the proposed scheme 
has not yet been tailored to mec* 
the necessities of the day. Per- 
haps, through a special tax on 
foreign purchases, including one 
on purchases through com- 
panies for lands that are not 
demonstrably bought for indus- 
trial development, additional 
finance could be procured. 

Neither of these proposals 
required any basic interference 
with the concept of freedom of 
sale and security of tenure. Neither 
should they be repugnant, in any 
way, to public feeling. 

The enhancement of capital 
value has several potential benefits. 
The obvious one is that the farm 
has now a ready sale at an appreci- 
ated price and represents, there- 
fore, solid and realisable security’ 
for much heavier capital input. 
The low values of land obtaining 
in the past were partly reflected in 
low input of capital investment, 
which could not proceed indepen- 
dently of an increase in the value 
of land. 

Now we are reaching the for- 
tunate position where the incre- 
ment of capital value is not so 
difficult as it once was, since it is 
being provided by outside influ- 
ences at no cost to the State. A 
foreign purchase, therefore, even 
of good land, provided that pur- 
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SOCIAL ORDER UPSET ? 


RISH farming organisations 
believe that if reports of large- 
scale buying of land by 
foreigners are true the Govern- 
ment will have to act soon. 

“ Excessive buying of land by 
foreigners could easily touch off 
trouble and the whole social 
order could be upset,” said a 
National Farmers’ Association 
spokesman. “We are trying 
to get more and more land into 
the hands of young Irish people 
who could work it economically. 
We would certainly be against 
any movement that would im- 
pede us.” 

Germans have already bought 
land in Kerry, Kildare, Meath, 
Mayo, Cork, and Clare. Auction- 
eers report that they have 
hundreds of enquiries for land 
from Continental buyers. 

But, in the Dail, Deputies 
have been told that there is no 
cause for alarm. 


“Sunday Express ” 
—lhh lh Dn n 


chases are controlled and not 
allowed to get out of hand, can 
give that shot-in-the-arm of 
capital appreciation which would 
go a long way towards revolution- 
ising agricultural practice and 
capital investment in this country, 
and towards revaluing the entire 
land resources of the country. 
The evaluation by foreign in- 
terests of our own agricultural and 
land resources, particularly of 
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those which have been so sadly 
neglected in the past, should be a 
salutary reminder of the degree to 
which we have failed to exercise 
our Opportunities, and to organise 
ourselves in improving our living 
standards generally. 

Indeed, without this enhance- 
ment of capital values, the stan- 
dards of living of the vast bulk of 
the farming community would 
approximate to half those of 
our urban population, themselves 
about half the average prevailing 
in the Europe of which we are 
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increasingly becoming an_ inter- 
dependent part. 

There are, however, some 
aspects of foreign purchase which 
must be dealt with soon and posi- 
tively. One of these is the tendency 
of some of these foreign pur- 
chasers to blockade their pur- 
chases to all their neighbours, 
denying them an access to which 
they were entitled traditionally. It 
should be easy to enact legislation 
preventing such practices, particu- 
larly the denial of right-of-way to 
foreshores, rivers and lakes. 


This Big Business of Love 
NOTHING in the present century is more advertised than the 
theme of love. As presented by the pagan, secular world, 
it is the modern terror. It is like a juggernaut rolling rough- 
shod over every other aspect of life. 
Perhaps the reader will protest that it has been the same 


in every age. But in our time there are more vehicles of 
expression than ever before. The pagan mind, “ selling” 
what it calls “ love,” can now take over the international 
broadcasting stations non-stop, switching from songs, to 
variety, to drama in order to disguise the endless repetitions. 
Television, movies and theatre programmes are similarly 
monopolised as though by a one-track mind. 

The mighty advertising campaign that concentrates on 
the sale of love reaches its peak on the Great Day of the 
wedding, It has practically captured the Christian ceremony. 
Even among educated Catholics, the wonderful symbolism 
of the liturgy is in danger of being overlooked because of 
the increasing concessions made to the commercial interests 


that have seized on marriage: caterers, couturiers, florists, 
confectioners, jewellers, photographers, builders. 
ALICE CurTAYNE in Information 


HUnpreps of women have taken up law, states a judge. But 
how many who lay it down? 


Are we forgetting the Man in Chains ? And— 


Is MATT TALBOT more 
Honoured Abroad ? 


A REPORTER 


REFORMED drunkard who 

lived in a Dublin slum may 
well be the first Irishman to be 
canonised for 800 years. Matt 
Talbot, Servant of God, is just 
the sort of saint, one would think, 
who could be a thoroughly prac- 
tical inspiration today. 

A working man who knew the 
everyday difficulties that millions 
still have to face, a man once 
almost defeated by a hard but 
very ordinary temptation, a man 
of our own times. 

What influence is he having? I 
wondered. I began my inquiries 
at the builders’ merchants where 
he spent most of his working life 
—T. & C. Martin’s, a stone’s 
throw from the quays of the Liffey, 
in the heart of Dublin. 

There I found Mr. Paddy 
Laird, in his twenties when Matt 
died in 1925. The Lairds and 
the Talbots were neighbours, and 
young Paddy got a job in the 
same firm as the older man. He 
talked to me about the time Matt 
was in charge of the timber- 
drying shed. 


“He would never give you the 
impression he was what you 
might call a real religious man. 
He wouldn’t even wear his 
Pioneer (total abstinence) pin— 
though I said to him once: 
‘You'll lose your indulgence.’ But 
he looked on it as a kind of a 
show, and he never liked that. 

“But I'd often seen him on 
his knees at the back of the shed, 
so when I was sent to him to 
collect a piece of timber I'd go 
the long way round and start 
shouting ‘Matt’ before I got 
there, to give him time to get up 
off his knees. 

“He was the sort of man when 
he had work to do, he would take 
it quietly and do it in half the 
time than a fellow who would be 
rushing. You wouldn’t see him 
praying till the work was done. 
He belonged to a trade union 
and stood up for the worker, but 
he would always say give a fair 
day’s work.” 

I asked about the picture that 
is usually reproduced—a large 
copy hangs in the works. Mr. 


Condensed from The Universe (London) 
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Laird smiled a little when I com- 
mented on the conventional desic- 
cated-looking features with the 
grim set to the jaw. No, I was 
assured, this is not the real man. 

“Matt had a kind of round 
face with a double chin not 
pointed with the real saintly look 
in the picture. The lads who 
worked with him at North Wall 
could tell you the same.” 

Although Matt became prac- 
tically a recluse in his private life, 
he never gave the impression of 
aloofness. 

“He was always cheerful and 
real cool. I never saw him out of 
humour. He didn’t like bad lan- 
guage, but he wasn’t a man who 
would be preaching religion. 

“He would ask after your 
family, and about football, though 
he didn’t go to matches himself. 
I'd dodge him sometimes going 
home from work, though—he’d 
never pass a church. He wouldn’t 
say anything, but you got the kind 
of feeling you must go along 
with him. 

“He would always help when 
he could. He clothed me for my 
First Communion, when my 
father was out of work, but later 
on he wouldn’t take anything for 
himself. So as not to seem to 
insult me, he would accept eggs 
my mother sent round, but he’d 
give them away again. I’ve 
known him feed his lunch to the 
rats.” 

Mr. Laird was at the last Mass 
Matt heard (they belonged to the 
same sodality) and he has a piece 


of the chain discovered on Matt’s 
body after his death. Like every- 
one else, he never suspected its 
existence when they worked to- 
gether. 

Mr. Laird was recently pressed 
hard for the loan of Matt’s bit of 
chain by a woman praying for a 
relative’s successful operation. 

“ Well, I lent it in the end, and 
the operation was successful.” 

How many of his own country- 
folk turn to him in trouble ? The 
answers I got from enquiries in 
many directions were surprising. 
A small devoted band is working 
and praying for Matt’s canonisa- 
tion, reciting the  officially- 
approved prayer for his cause, 
but in general there is little 
popular enthusiasm. 

A service by his grave in 
Glasnevin Cemetery (held an- 
nually, on his anniversary) was 
attended this year by about 150. 
A priest from the Jesuit church 
in Gardiner Street—where Matt 
was a sodalist—directs it. 

Members of the Legion of 
Mary are on duty in his room 
every Sunday and a_ visitor’s 
book is kept. There has been a 
steady decrease in the number of 
attendances. 

In 1956 there were §,200; in 
1957, 3.418 ; in 1958, 2,598, and 
last year the figures were down to 
1,700. Of these, the legionaries 
explained, a large number are 
children of the neighbourhood : 
“our most faithful patrons, many 
coming in regularly.” 

It is mostly foreigners who 
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visit the rather touching little 
wall shrine in the alley where 
Matt dropped dead—on his way 
back from one of the many 
Masses he used to attend every 
Sunday. 

There is a bookshop opposite 
the shrine where biographies of 
Matt can be bought, and a 
visitors’ book is kept. Among 
foreigners signing both visitors’ 
books are Americans, Australians, 
Belgians, Dutch, South Africans 
and English. 

But the prophet who seems to 
be half-forgotten in his own 
country is widely honoured 
abroad. In America, Carmelite 
priests run a “Matt Talbot 
Legion” to help alcoholics. The 
base of its emblem is a Celtic 
cross, and activities include the 
sponsoring of a series of radio 
playlets, the distribution of free 
copies of the life of Matt Talbot. 
Above all, their daily prayer for 
alcoholics and for the canonisa- 
tion of the Dublin man, himself 
once an alcoholic, who has been 
taken as their patron. 

A Matt Talbot museum has 
been opened in Englewood, New 
Jersey, with his iron bed, part of 
his penitential chains and wooden 


pillow, his prayer books, notes on 
some of the very wide spiritual 
reading which this uneducated 
man habitually did, the ruler he 
used at his work in the timber 
yard. 

There is a Matt Talbot 
Canteen in Los Angeles and, in 
connection with this, a thirty- 
acre Men’s Town for destitute 
alcoholics, dedicated to Matt. Two 
retired dancers, Charles Gilbert 
and his wife Gabrielle, began this 
work. They are now helped by 
two priests and a group of busi- 
nessmen. 

A workers’ union has been 
formed in Cannanore, South 
India, under the patronage of 
Matt Talbot. It aims at securing 
the welfare of the workers and of 
protecting them from Com- 
munism. 

Another house of charity, the 
Matt Talbot House in Philadel- 
phia, distributes in addition to 
bed and meals, a Matt Talbot 
medal to anyone applying. 

The “Catholic Hour” of 
Ceylon Radio has had feature 
programmes on him, and a Dutch 
company has broadcast record- 
ings taken in Dublin. His life has 
been translated into German. 


‘THE saints are more profoundly conscious of their epoch 

than other men, but at the same time they propose solu- 
tions; they are at once both guides and judges of their time; 
they intervene always at the moment the world has need of 


them. 


DANIEL-Rops 


[N the windows of a finance firm: “ Ask about our plans for 


owning your home.” 


COW 


Even for lawyers it can be a 
complex matter 


Do You Know 
How to Make 
a WILL? 


A LAWYER 
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fpr dager eepeiye- sal power, or 
the right to direct the disposi- 
tion of one’s property on death, 
has been in existence for a con- 
siderable time, Yet it is strange 
how often persons neglect to avail 
themselves of it, with the common 
result that those whom the 
deceased would have most wished 
to provide for are left in miser- 
able circumstances, while the pro- 
perty is directed through unfore- 
seen channels by the inexorable 
laws of intestacy. 

The Wills Act of 1837 consti- 
tutes the law at present and lays 
down certain formalities which 
are necessary and sufficient for the 
validity of every will. Firstly, a will 
must be reduced to writing. (There 
is an exception to this rule in the 
case of soldiers on active service, 


and mariners at sea, who can make 
oral wills.) 

Incidentally there are no restric- 
tions as to the materials with 
which (or upon which) a will may 
be written, and one enterprising 
testator carved his will upon his 
bedpost. However, commonsense 
should be used, and it is obvious 
that pens are preferable to pencils; 
especially with regard to alter- 
ations as pencil alterations are 
taken prima facie to be merely 
deliberative. It is safest, of course, 
for the tastator to initial all alter- 
ations to show that they were made 
prior to execution, as they must 
be in order to take effect. 

A will need not be written on a 
single piece of paper, and other 
documents in existence at the date 
of execution can be incorporated 
into it by a sufficient description 
of them. 

The second requirement under 
the Statute is that a will must be 
signed by the testator, or by some 
other person in his presence and 
by his direction; and that such 
signature must be made or ack- 
nowledged by him in the presence 
of two witnesses present at the 
same time. It may be noted that a 
mark or initial is sufficient, if in- 
tended to represent a signature, 
even though the testator’s hand is 
guided, and whether or not the 
testator can write. 

Signatures must be made with 
the intention of authenticating the 
instrument and should be made at 
the foot of a will. If the testator’s 
signature is not made at the foot 
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of the will, the part following the 
signature will be invalid. 

Lastly, the Act requires that two 
witnesses must attest the will in 
the presence of the testator and in 
the presence of each other. It 
is unnecessary, however, though 
highly desirable, that they should 
subscribe their names in each 
other’s presence. 

Be careful whose will you wit- 
ness, because although all persons 
are competent to act as witnesses, 
when a witness is a beneficiary or 
the wife or husband of a benefi- 
ciary, the attestation is good, but 
the gift is void. (Save where the 
gift is to a creditor in payment of 
a debt.) 

It is thought by some persons 
that a will cannot be made on a 
Sunday. This is not so. It can be 
made on a Sunday or on any other 
day. 

If Mary goes on the stage or if 
young Hubert looks too cheerful 
about your failing health you may 
want to alter your will. This can 
be done in four ways only. I. 
Subsequent marriage automatically 
cancels a previous will. (Read on. 
There are easier ways.) 2. A sub- 
sequent will or codicil revoking a 
will has the same effect and is 
cheaper. 3. Also by a writing exe- 
cuted like a will, and declaring 
intention to revoke the will in 
question. 4. It can also be done by 
the destruction of the will by, or 
in the presence of and under the 
direction of the testator, with the 
intention of revoking it. This is 
cheapest of all. 
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PART OF THE WILL 

WILL or testament is de- 

fined as a conveyance in- 
tended to come into operation 
on the death, and only on the 
death, of the Grantor; until 
that event it has no effect what- 
soever—the Grantor being en- 
titled to alter or revoke it at 
his pleasure. 

A Codicil is an addition to a 
Will, made subsequently to the 
Will itself, and the same forma- 
lities are necessary for its ex- 
ecution. It is considered to be 
part of the Will, but in so far 
as its terms are inconsistent 
with it, it revokes or overrules 
the Will. 

All persons over the age of 
twenty-one enjoy testamentary 
capacity, with the exception of 
the mentally deranged. 


The loss or destruction of a 
will, without the intention of 
revoking it, does not cancel it. 
Oral evidence of its contents will 
be heard by the court. 

So far I have dealt only with 
the form that wills must follow 
in order to be effective. There has 
been no mention of what sort of 
wording should be inscribed in 
them. This, of course, is the most 
important part of it all, and natur- 
ally enough it is the most diffi- 
cult. But to give you anything like 
a comprehensive lesson on draft- 
ing wills would be quite impossible 
in the space at my disposal. 
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Let it suffice to mention two 
general rules. Don’t try to be too 
brief in your will. It is worth 
describing at length precisely 
whom you want to inherit, exactly 
what you wish them to acquire, 
and in what capacity they are to 
take it. Moreover, do not use 
slangy or indefinite expressions, 
the meaning of which may be per- 
fectly clear to you, but which may 
be constructed by others as mean- 
ing something quite different. 

Furthermore, it should be noted 
that certain words have in wills 
fixed legal meanings. 

“ Devise” is the best word to 
use when you wish to give a per- 
son full ownership of realty. 

“ Bequeath” is the equivalent 
word referring to personalty. 

“The whole of my money” 
does not pass the entire personal 
estate—money will be construed 
strictly as such. 
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“ Nephews and nieces” prima 
facie means only the children of 
the testator’s brothers and sisters, 
including those of the half-blood. 

“Furniture” includes plate, 
pictures and ornaments, but not 
wine, books, or trade fixtures. 

“ Business ” was held not to in- 
clude the premises in which that 
business was carried on. 

If you can avoid it, don’t draw 
up your own will, don’t ask your 
parish priest to do so, and don’t 
allow a solicitor’s clerk to do it for 
you. 

By taking any of these alter- 
natives you may save initially a 
guinea or two. Most likely your 
action will cost your dependants 
several hundreds. 

Qualified lawyers who have 
spent many years in study, and 
many more in practice, still find 
will-making to be a complex and 
difficult task. 


Hi 
The Sea Flings a Challenge 


MEN are said to love flattery. The sea never flatters. They 

are said to love ease. She offers toil. Like life, she deals 
in every form of danger. Like life, she strips men of their 
pretensions and vanities, exposes the weakness of the weak 
and the folly of the fool. 

Wherein then lies the fascination, against which the soft 
Lydian airs cannot with men who are men prevail? It flings 
a challenge, and human nature rises to a challenge. 

W. MACNEILE Dixon, The Human Situation 


‘Tue Army dentist was about to receive his discharge and 
his commanding officer asked his brother officers for 
suggestions for a parting gift. 
“Well, sir,” said a bright young lieutenant, “how about 
a 21-GUM salute?” 
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He’s the 
Boss of 
Dublin’s 


famous Zoo 


‘TIGER CUBS NESTLING IN HER ARM- 

chairs are almost an everyday 
occurrence to Mr. Terence 
Murphy’s wife, since her husband 
is Superintendent of Dublin’s Zoo- 
logical Gardens, 

Mr. Murphy is quite likely to 
bring in lion or tiger cubs for 
special care, but it is all in the day’s 
work when one is responsible for 
the care of nearly 700 animals and 
birds. 

This year sees a new addition to 
the Gardens—a rhino house com- 
plete with a baby rhino, the first 
the zoo has had in captivity for over 
100 years. Dublin’s Zoo is the third 
oldest in the world. When it was 
commenced in 1830 it ran to only 
five acres, but today, the gardens 
cover thirty-two. 

Mr. Murphy never thought he 
would spend his life with animals. 
He was an advertising executive, 
with what turned out to be a posi- 
tive genius with animals, He was 
appointed Superintendent of the 
Gardens in 1957, after he had been 
assistant to Mr. Cedric Flood for 
fourteen years. Much of the present 


enormous popularity of our 
National Zoo must be attributed to 
his drive, knowledge and person- 
ality. 

The Zoo plays an important part 
today in nature-study classes— 
C.LE. transport runs regular educa- 
tional bus tours for children, and it 
is a “must” for every visitor to 
Dublin. Mr. Murphy’s own pet? 
It’s nothing exotic—he owns a peke. 

Do.ores in Model Housekeeping 


Constructive Diplomacy 
jax LYNCH, WHO HAS_ BEEN 

Minister for Industry and Com- 
merce since Mr. Lemass assumed 
the Premiership, has proved himself 
to be eminently capable, tactful and 
energetic in a demanding office. His 
recent performance in the réle of 
mediator between C.I.E. and the 
transport unions was said by some 
who saw it from the inside to have 
been a masterpiece of constructive 
diplomacy. 

The reverse side of the coin shows 
a man who is not forceful, but 
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rather persuasive; not a leader, but 
rather a co-ordinator, 

The youngest of five sons, he 
was born “in the shadow of 
Shandon” forty-three years ago. 
He was schooled by “the Brothers” 
at the “ North Mon.” where, apart 
from his more formal education, 
he imbibed the love of hurling that 
led him on to the captaincy of the 
Cork team and six successive All- 
Ireland medals. 

He had just begun to make a 
name for himself at the Bar in Cork 
(the only city in the Republic out- 
side Dublin that has a resident Bar) 
when politics called him, or he 
called politics, whichever way you 
look at it. 

The successive barrister, as Mr. 
John A. Costello, for example, 
knows too well, cannot hope to be 
compensated by the comparatively 
meagre income of a Government 
Minister. Jack Lynch, therefore, 
deserves great credit for his willing- 
ness to hold political office at a 
time when he could be reaping the 


rewards of a successful Bar 

practice. 

Donat K. O’DONOVAN in Devel- 
opment 


Armchair Pig-Farmer 

ORD ORANMORE AND BROWNE IS 

about to move pigs into Castle 
MacGarrett, his turreted seventy- 
room home in County Mayo, and 
embark on a scheme which he 
describes as “armchair pig-farm- 
i 

“This is an entirely new idea 
and should bring some life back to 
the old castle,” he told me. “ It will 
mean, too, that some of my old 
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employees can find work again.” 

Lord Oranmore and Browne, who 
is fifty-nine, left his nephew, 
Michael Mordaunt-Smith, to ex- 
plain the finer points of the scheme. 

“We are going to sell sows to 
the man-in-the-street,” he said. 
“ Mostly Irishmen and Americans. 
Each pig will cost ninety guineas 
and be labelled with its owner’s 
name. Then the owner can sit back, 
We keep the pigs and look after 
them for a small charge. 

“We guarantee that each pig will 
have fifty-six piglets in just over 
four years, and the owner gets the 
proceeds from their sale. On the 
original outlay they will make 
around £50 profit over five years— 
not a bad investment.” 

How guarantee that your pig will 
produce seven piglets in each litter 
twice a year? 

Mr. Mordaunt-Smith explained: 

“We will have a pool of piglets 
and make the numbers up. If your 
pig has more than seven piglets, the 
extra ones go into the pool.” 

This will not interfere with Lord 
Oranmore and Browne’s private 
life. “I haven’t lived in the castle 
for some time,” he said. “I tried 
to attract American visitors. It 
didn’t work. But this scheme ought 
to bring them swarming over to 
look at their pigs. . . .” 

PAUL TANFIELD in the Daily Mail 


“It’s Glorious Work” 


PBROADWAY MAY HAVE LOST AN 

actress but Africa has gained a 
missioner. Miss Nora O’Mahoney 
is forsaking the footlights for a 
mission school in the shadow of 
Africa’s Mount Kenya. The attrac- 
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tive forty-eight-year-old actress 
has been seen in more than 200 
plays on Dublin and London stages 
as well as on Broadway and TV. 

Miss O’Mahoney is a graduate of 
the National University of Ireland. 
She trained at the Abbey Theatre 
in Dublin. Her second career came 
about by accident. 

“I answered a call of the Mis- 
sionary Helpers’ Association of Los 
Angeles to do radio work,” she says. 
“As it turned out, they wanted 
someone to operate and repair sets.” 

Sure she could help out in some 
manner, Miss O’Mahoney signed 
up as a lay missioner. After eight 
months’ training, she was sent off 
to Kenya. Her first year there was 
thrilling, 

“Then I got a chance to return 
to Broadway to do a réle in Little 
Moon of Alban,” she recalls. “ It 
was a way to earn extra money for 
the mission. The bishop gave me 
special permission to come back, 
and all the Sisters and the children 
prayed for my success. My Kikuyu 
girls are so grateful for help,” says 
the gracious actress. “ Being a mis- 
sioner is glorious work.” 

Catholic Digest 


He Likes the Irish 


ETER RICHARDS, THIRTY YEARS OLD 

and Ireland’s newest horse- 
trainer, has spent seven years pre- 
paring for this career. 

“My father [Sir Gordon] 
advised, indeed insisted, that I 
spent the first part of the appren- 
ticeship here in Ireland,” he said. 
“So I was three years with Paddy 
Prendergast out there on The 
Curragh. 


“TI was with Noel Murless dur- 
ing 1954 and 1955. Then I finished 
the course with my father. And in 
August last, when I was ready to 
apply for a licence, I returned to 
my adopted country.” 

Why the choice of Ireland by 
this second Richards seeking his 
own kingdom in the racing world? 
Was it searching for a feeling of 
independence, away from the bril- 
liance of the parent? 

“This is no temporary arrange- 
ment. I’m settling down here for 
good. I like Ireland and Irish racing 
folk. I’m married to a girl I met 
when I was on Paddy Prender- 
gast’s staff. I find the training 
facilities on The Curragh perfect. 
And it has not been quite as expen- 
sive to set up as a trainer here as 
it would have been in England.” 

You need 100 per cent. enthusiasm 
to tackle the task Peter Richards 
has set himself. As he says: “ How 
many men, who could earn a good 
livelihood otherwise, would get up 
around six-ish every morning and 
lead out a string of horses for 
exercise at 7 a.m.? 

“Then take a break at ten for 
a Cuppa tea as strong and as brown 
as the stream running through the 
bog, rush a lunch at 12.30, and then 
go back to the stables till 6 p.m.?” 
And after that? “ There’s generally 
plenty of office work to keep me 
busy till nine or ten!” 

The Observer (London) 


Thatcher at Work 
EET ONE OF THE LAST OF THE 
dwindling craft of thatchers. He 
is John Tom Mulleady of Mullagh- 
drennan, County Leitrim. Although 
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he is eighty you can still see him 
at work on the roof ridge. 

John Tom is not only a craftsman 
thatcher of the highest order, but 
he is quite a social figure. After his 
day’s work he can entertain with 
his Irish ballads and the old folk 
tales. He loves Irish music—and 
believe it or not he can dance the 
Sets, the Lancers, jigs and horn- 
pipes. 

It would be a mathematical poser 
to estimate just how many houses 
John Tom has thatched from one 
end of the country to the other. 
He started work as a thatcher sixty 
years ago, having learned the craft 
from his grandfather who was a 
thatcher of repute, 

John Tom will tell you that the 
thatched home is warmer, more 
comfortable, and more a part of 
rural life. Sadly he sees the thatched 
house disappearing from the scene. 

TATLER in the Irish Independent 


An Editor Retires 
E RECENT RETIREMENT OF Mr. T. 
J. Hickey as editor of The 
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Statist, and as managing director of 
the Statist Company, is the end of 
an epoch in the eventful history of 
this journal, 

A graduate of Cork University, 
T.J.H, came from his native Ireland 
to join the editorial staff of The 
Statist in 1927. He was appointed 
acting editor in 1941 and attained 
to the editorship in 1943. His elec- 
tion to the board of the Statist 
Company took place in 1945. Thus, 
for more than thirty years, Mr. 
Hickey was associated with the 
business life and journalism of the 
City of London. 

The period covers what have 
come to be known as the Hungry 
*Thirties, the last war, the Social- 
ist experiments which followed, and 
the rapid recovery of the last ten 
years. 

Those who have known him 
around the City will miss his bon- 
homie and his conversation, and will 
share our regret that the ill-health 
against which he has struggled for 
years has led to his retirement. 


The Statist (London) 
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Go Where You’re Looking ! 


[7 is a psychological fact that we tend to travel in the direc- 
tion we are looking. Whether you are a success or failure 


in life depends to a large extent upon which way the 


of your mind ” are focused. 


“ 


eyes 


If you keep them continually focused upon failure, and 
upon obstacles and negatives, you have a tendency to travel 


in that direction. 


Joun D. Murpuy 


[MPUDENCE: The trait that enables a man sitting in a bus 
to flirt with a woman who is standing. 


Some marriages are unhappy because wives fail 
to correct their faults 


How to Live Happily 


Ever 


After 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


HIS article is strictly about 

faults into which wives are 
apt to fall in relation to their 
husbands. It starts with the 
assumption that marriage is a 
contract made for life, one that 
ordinarily wife and husband must 
live up to till death breaks it, if 
they want to save their immortal 
souls. 

We are not including here two 
major sins. The first is adultery 
or any kind of love affair with 
another man, a sin that strikes 
at the very foundations of home, 
wrecks any marriage. The second 
is that of refusing to “leave 
father and mother and cleave to 
her spouse”. The wife who runs 
back to mother at the slightest 
provocation, who refuses to fol- 
low her husband wherever he 
goes to make a living for the 
family, is guilty of a kind of in- 
fidelity, even though she never 
violates chastity. There may be 
exceptions : e.g. wives of soldiers 
sent to distant, difficult places. 

Just like selfish husbands, wives 


may argue that their faults should 
be overlooked because of the big 
things they have done for their 
husbands. This is not good 
Christian thinking. Our faults 
should not be pampered because 
we do some good things. 

Finally, many wives have not 
the bad habits set down here, 
though they may slip now and 
then. At the same time, those 
who have bad habits require great 
humility, great love of God, to 
face, admit and overcome them. 
But no wife who finds herself 
pictured here should say: “ That’s 
me, but I can’t do anything about 
it.” With God’s help and stout 
determination these faults can be 
resisted and overcome. 

The busy mother of growing 
children cannot possibly keep her 
home as neat and tidy as she 
would like—which to a naturally 
tidy and hardworking mother is a 
cross in itself. The lazy wife has 
no qualms about disorder, no will 
to make things tidy. She refuses 
to face the fact that it is impor- 


Condensed from the Redemptorist Record 
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tant to her husband that she be 
neat and clean in regard to her 
own person. She permits herself 
to look frowsy, unfeminine, un- 
attractive in her home, even 
though she takes pains to look 
well when she leaves the home. 

A nagging wife has the wrong, 
sometimes fatal, notion that by 
constantly reminding her husband 
of what she thinks are his faults, 
she may succeed in changing him 
to suit her wishes. A wife is a 
nagger if she never lets a day pass 
without taking some occasion to 
tell her husband what is wrong 
with him. 

Sometimes a wife can success- 
fully and lovingly talk to her hus- 
band about a fault that irks her. 
Such occasions must be carefully 
watched for and considered a 
rarity. Daily or frequent attempts 
constitute nagging, and this 
accomplishes nothing. 

The petulant, self-pitying, tear- 
ful wife is the wife who comes 
to believe that she was tricked 
into marrying, or at least into 
marrying the wrong man. Mar- 
riage is not what she expected: 
its responsibilities make her 
assume the air of a martyr. Her 
gloom is always obvious when 
she is with her husband: often 
it overflows in tears. 

This is a sign of childish im- 
maturity. The self-pitying wife 
needs to grow up to a sense of 
duty, accepting cheerfully all she 
contracted for when she chose to 
marry. 

Even if not an habitual nagger, 
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or self-pitying, a wife may do 
harm to her marriage by periodi- 
cally bursting into tantrums—un- 
reasOning and unreasonable spells 
of anger, defiance, resentment, 
ill-feeling, expressed in violent 
language, heavy sarcasm, even 
blatant profanity. 

Some wives burst into frequent 
tantrums against their children— 
shout at the top of their voices, 
act with savage cruelty, make 
vicious statements, e.g. that they 
wish their children had never 
been born. No one can be blamed 
for a small show of impatience 
at times, but tantrums (except in 
the case of the mentally sick) can 
be avoided. 

By temperament some women 
are inclined to be dominating and 
even domineering. During court- 
ship they may conceal the un- 
pleasant elements of this trait. 
But after marriage they are apt to 
forget both prudence and charity. 
The victim is the hen-pecked 
husband. 

Forceful, dominating women 
sometimes marry men who are 
content to let their wives make 
all the decisions. But such cases 
are exceptions. Men of sound 
Christian principle may submit to 
domination by their wives, but 
not without great strain and un- 
avoidable resentment. So a wife 
who is inclined to be domineering 
must make serious efforts to 
control her inclination. 

Some husbands consider wives 
extravagant if they do not cut 
down personal expenses even 
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‘THE most disillusioned girls are those who married because 
they were tired of working. 
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below the level of human dignity. 
Others narrowly and selfishly 
refuse to recognise that there are 
some things not strictly necessi- 
ties which they should never be- 
grudge their wives. 

But there are indeed extrava- 
gant wives whose spending, or 
desire to spend, is inordinate. 
Regardless of their husband’s in- 
come, they buy only the best and 
most expensive food, clothing, 
furniture, appliances, even though 
less expensive items would serve 
just as well. 

They don’t budget, plan ex- 
penditure, watch bank balances 
before writing cheques. The 
extravagances of a wife are no 
excuse for a husband to become 
a miser. But every wife inclined 
to extravagance could, if she put 
her mind and will to the task, 
learn to live within the family 
income. 

Not actually extravagant, a 
wife may be so dissatisfied with 
her husband’s income that she 
gives him no peace. She dis- 
paragingly compares his income 
with that of other men she knows 
(or perhaps thinks she could have 
married), pesters him to demand 
a rise or change jobs or take 
leisure time jobs. We are not 
speaking of lazy husbands who 
need such prods. But we know 
there are conscientious, hard- 
working husbands who are so 


paenenent 


harassed by their 
wives. 


No wife can help feeling hurt 
if her husband puts her in a 
secondary place among his human 
loves. But wives are guilty of real 
jealousy if they resent the normal 
ties that their husbands maintain 
with their families. They are 
over-sensitive to lack of affection 
from their in-laws, sometimes 
seeing slights and insults where 
none was intended, sometimes 
even wrongly insisting that their 
husbands renounce all contact 
with their families because of the 
fancied slights they (the wives) 
have received. 

Wives can also be jealous of 
their husband’s time. We by no 
means condone the husband who 
gives little or none of his free 
time to his wife. But a wife is 
guilty of jealousy if she grudges 
her husband an occasional game 
of golf or fishing trip, just as the 
husband is wrong if he doesn’t 
help his wife to get away from 
her duties occasionally. 

Sexual compatibility and co- 
operativeness is a boon in mar- 
riage and one of the important 
keys to happiness and peace. But 
rarely does it not undergo some 
changes during many years of 
marriage. In this matter right 
adjustment must be sought, both 
to the duties of the basic mar- 
riage contract and to the reason- 
able needs of the partner. 


avaricious 
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It is in this matter of adjust- 
ment that many wives fail. Some, 
brought up with wrong notions 
about sex, refuse to seek or 
accept instruction to correct their 
false notions. Result: they con- 
sider sex, even in its proper set- 
ting, shameful or degrading in 
some way, try to make their 
husbands feel ashamed and de- 
graded even in seeking reason- 
able fulfilment of the marriage 
contract, often succeed in doing 
irreparable harm to their hus- 


bands’ spiritual and temporal 
welfare. 
Others, after having a few 


children, feel they have earned 
the right to renounce the use of 
sex, or at least drastically to limit 
their husband’s right. No such 


He was a Non-Believer 


forms. 


Border is—or so they think 
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right is granted to a wife as a 
matter of choice. 

True, circumstances (e.g. grave 
ill-health, poverty) sometimes 
make it binding or permissible in 
conscience for both to agree on 
periodic or total abstinence fro-a 
the use of marriage rights for a 
time. Certain serious failures, too, 
on the husband’s part may give 
cause for a wife to hold up fulfil- 
ment of her part of the marriage 
contract. But, in ordinary circum- 
stances, one of the worst mistakes 
a wife can make is to be scornful 
of the sexual part of marriage or 
to make herself, by direct or in- 
direct means, the sole judge of 
the part it should play. 

[In another article the author 
will discuss husbands’ faults.] 


] 4M wholly on the side of those who resented the column 
for religious denominations in the recent [Six-County] 
census. There was no such curiosity in the cross-Channel 


The politicians, of course, want to know how the 
Protestant-Catholic ratio stands at the moment. By equating 
religion with politics, they can then judge how secure the 


I am reminded of a job-seeker I know who, when faced 


with a question on religion in his application form, filled in 
“ Non-believer ”. When the personnel officer looked shocked 
at his apparent atheism, he explained: “I don’t believe in 
the question.” 
Needless to say, he didn’t get the job. 
MarTIN WALLACE in Belfast Telegraph 


Excerpt from a schoolboy’s essay : Heredity means if your 

grandfather didn’t have any children, then your father 
probably wouldn’t have had any, and neither would you, 
probably. 
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Compared with Dickens, do 
our writers “treat” their 
characters badly ? 


DRINKING 
IN 
BOOKS 


MAURICE GORHAM 


ONSIDERING how large a 
part the pub plays in so many 
people’s lives, the way the odd 
drink punctuates even the moder- 
ate drinker’s day, it is strange that 
this activity does not play a larger 
part in books. So many novelists 
take their characters through all 
sorts of arduous spiritual experi- 
ences and exhausting physical 
adventures and never let them 
relax by going round to the pub. 
Even the detectives of fiction 
can have this inhuman detachment. 
Think of all Dr. Watson went 
through, following faithfully in 
the wake of Sherlock Holmes into 
hansoms and shrubberies, drawing- 
rooms and special trains, but never 
into a pub. 

Holmes himself was not above 
having a glass of half-and-half in 
a mews pub, as he did when he 
was casing Irene Adler’s joint in the 
interests of the King of Bohemia, 
but if Watson ever did, it would 


take a better Holmesian than I am 
to say when and where. 

In this—as in so many ways— 
Maigret is the most human of 
detectives: it is always occurring 
to him that it is time for a drink, 
even when he is on the job. He 
makes no bones about it. Not for 
him the bottle of rye in the deep 
drawer of his desk in the office, 
the furtive swig in the hotel bed- 
room. 

He keeps his flask of Calvados 
on the sideboard at home cer- 
tainly, but when he has a long 
session at the P.J. he sends across 
honestly to the brasserie opposite 
for a couple-of demis. His enquir- 
ies are always leading him to cafés 
and bars ; he suffers terribly in 
London through never knowing 
when the bar at the Savoy is going 
to be closed. There is one idyllic 
episode in the otherwise painful 
story of Maigret et son mort when 
he reopens the murdered man’s 
bistrot as a lure for the murderers, 
and for a short time finds him- 
self acting most naturally as host. 

Dickens will perhaps never be 
rivalled for the attention he gives 
to eating and drinking, and his 
books provide a panorama of Eng- 
lish pubs aad taverns from the 
coaching inns of Pickwick to the 
Railway Arms of Dombey and Son. 
Pickwick and his friends are al- 
ways stopping for a drink. When 
Mr. Pickwick finds himself rather 
ruffied after his interview with the 
rascally attorneys Dodson and 
Fogg, it is not smelling salts or a 
cab that he calls for, but a glass of 
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brandy-and-water warm. He asks 
Sam Weller where he can get it, 
and Sam, whose knowledge of 
London is extensive and peculiar, 
immediately complies. 

One of the most convincing 
drunken scenes in fiction, though, 
takes place in David Copperfield’s 
chambers and not in a pub. They 
are going downstairs after his first 
dinner-party, and somebody falls 
and rolls down. “ Somebody else 
said it was Copperfield. I was angry 
at that false report ; until, finding 
myself on my back in the passage, 
I began to think that there might 
be some foundation for it.” 

He makes a sad fool of himself 
that night, but one of the most 
pathetic pub scenes in fiction 
occurs in David Copperfield too. 
It is when David, the boy drudge 
in the warehouse, goes into a pub 
to celebrate some special occasion 
—‘‘ it may have been my birthday” 
—and asks for a glass of the Genu- 
ine Stunning. The Phiz illustration 
of that scene has become famous, 
though it always worries me 
because it does not faithfully follow 
the text. Perhaps Phiz had not 
got the text in time. 

I do not know of any one Irish 
writer who has depicted the pubs 
of Dublin so comprehensively as 
Dickens did those of London. 
There is a general impression that 
Irish literary men are largely con- 
cerned with what happens in pubs, 
but when you look into it you find 
that although there is plenty of talk 
about pubs, it is not so often that 
the writers bring you inside. 
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That is the case even with 
Ulysses. The people are always 
passing pubs, mentioning pubs 
they have been in and pubs they 
are going to, but we do not often 
find them inside. They may set 
off from the newspaper office in 
full cry for Mooney’s, but before 
you know where you are they are 
apt to be in the Library or the 
D.B.C. There are four pub scenes 
in Ulysses that have become 
famous, but that is not many for 
a book that size. 

There have been other great 
pub scenes since then—the one in 
The Plough and the Stars is as 
memorable as anything O’Casey 
ever wrote—and the present-day 
novelists seldom give you the feel- 
ing that it is surely time somebody 
thought of having a drink. But the 
novel that has most drinking in it, 
since Chesterton wrote The Flying 
Inn, is surely Ernest Hemingway’s 
Fiesta (or The Sun also Rises, as 
it was also called). 

The book is not ostensibly 
about drinking, but the characters 
drink practically all the time. Even 
for rich Americans idling in Spain, 
they get through an astonishing 
amount. There are fifty-three men- 
tions of drink on my count... 
all kinds of drink from cognac to 
Chablis, Pernod to Fundator .. . 
and twenty-three mentions of being 
drunk. 

It comes in like a refrain. 
Occasionally Heminway stops for 
a generalisation: Mike was a bad 
drunk, Brett a good drunk, Cohn 
never drunk ; but a little later Cohn 
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too has passed out. There is one 
statement that stands out in letters 
of fire. Just once, the author re- 
ports sensationally that no-one was 
drunk. 

This sort of boastful drinking 
would be uncongenial to Damon 
Runyon, the perfect chronicler of 
the speakeasies of Prohibition New 
York. His anonymous narrator is 
always amongst the steins and 
seidels, but he is careful to assure 
us that he is no rum-pot, He is 
rather touchy about it, in fact. It 
is only a touch of grippe that makes 
him partake of a mixture of rock 
candy and rye whisky, without the 
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rock candy, in Good Time Char- 
ley’s little drum, and when he has 
been drinking Hot Tom and Jerry 
and Shotgun Sam remarks that he 
certainly has his pots on, he replies 
stiffly that he is suffering from a 
dizzy feeling in his head. 

Which brings us right back to 
Dickens and the classic alibi for 
the strange behaviour of the Pick- 
wickians when they came back 
from the cricket dinner at Muggle- 
ton. “It wasn’t the wine,” mur- 
mured Mr. Snodgrass in a broken 
voice, “ it was the salmon.” Some- 
how or other, as Dickens says, it 
never is the wine. 


ae 


Free Performance 


[N her bright new, shining red car, my friend arrived in 

Belfast, parked it and went shopping. Returning in the 
late afternoon, she found the bonnet crushed in and a note 
requesting her to contact the manager of a well-known 


circus. 
What happened was this. 


. . Their baby elephant had 


een trained to sit on a red stool. He had been taken for a 
stroll, saw the red car, and thought it was the stool. In 
other words he saw red and promptly sat down on it. 


Tearibly Sorry ! 


DarINnA in Irish Press 


“ You are the only gentleman in the room,” said a stranger. 
“In what way?” asked the guest. 
“ When I tripped during the dance, tearing my partner's 
dress, you were the only man who did not laugh.” 
“Why should I? The lady is my wife, and I paid ten 
pounds for that dress yesterday.” 


‘THE proprietor of pet shop to a small boy who was admiring 
a puppy: “ Run along home, little boy, to your mother, 


and cry as hard as you can.” 


It wasn’t the gift of elo- 
quence but fear that im- 
pelled her 


I kissed the 
BLARNEY 
STONE.... 


MONA JACKSON 


N my dressing-table stands a 

cheap souvenir of Blarney 
Castle, reminiscent of the very 
memorable day I took courage in 
both hands and kissed the Blarney 
Stone. 

For a long time it had been a 
debatable point with my inner 
self—should I or should I not kiss 
it? I had a horror of facing friends 
on my return from holidaying in 
Cork and replying in the negative 
to the questions I knew would cer- 
tainly be asked. 

I was at a loose end: the after- 
noon was mine to do as I wished 
and I peered up at the different 
buses, trying to decipher in the 
drizzle of rain the one marked 
Blarney. 

At last I found it. And, complete 
with mac and tweed coat (in case 
the wind blew on the top of the 
castle), I settled myself comfort- 
ably in a corner. 


We rattled along over the bridge 
that spanned the river Lee before 


proceeding out into the green 
countryside, where trees and 
hedges were tinged with the first 
mellowness of autumn. 

The sun was shining. And as I 
endeavoured to rub and open the 
window I began to ruminate on all 
I had heard, read and seen relat- 
ing to Blarney Castle and the 
Stone. Historically, it had once 
belonged to the McCarthy clan of 
South Munster and had, under the 
leadership of Cormac McCarthy, 
withstood several sieges from the 
15th to the 17th century. Crom- 
well, Ireton and Fairfax had 
attacked Blarney, and the army of 
King William III, after the Battle 
of the Boyne, was the last to take 
the castle. 

The word “ Blarney ” is said to 
have originated at the court of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Cormac McCarthy, then resi- 
dent as chieftain of his clan at 
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Choosing Children’s Shoes 
HAVE feet measured and shoes fitted each time you buy 
shoes for your child. Don’t follow the custom of just 
ordering a pair a size larger than the last, for the feet may 
have grown more than a size in a few months. Correct shoe 
length allows room for growth beyond the toes. Correct 
width allows enough space that the leather may be pinched 


i all Ci s7 


between the fingers. 


Be sure the shoes give adequate support to the instep 
and heel. Take _— time examining shoes before you buy 


them. A little 


ht at the time of purchase may save 


‘fe 
your child from a lifetime of foot ills. 


Tuam Herald 
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Blarney, was repeatedly asked to 


Across the open grassland I fol- 


ridge come in from “ off his keeping” lowed the path that wound over 
efore to renounce the traditional system little bridges until I came to the 
green by which the clans elected their great trees that surrounded the 
and chief, and to take tenure of his Castle itself. 
first lands from the Crown. While Soon, however, I was in the 
seeming to agree to this proposal, open. Facing me was the grim- 
as I he kept putting off the fulfilment looking 14th century Castle with 
n the of his promise from day to day its 120 foot keep and battle- 
yn all “with fair words and soft mented parapet. The battlements 
relat- speech ”’. were built out from the wall as a 
the Elizabeth, thoroughly exasper- sort of staging which, centuries 
once ated when one of his speeches was ago, enabled defenders to drop 
an of brought to her, exclaimed: “This stones on the heads of their 
r the is all Blarney; what he says he assailants. 
irthy, never means.” And so “ Blarney” No wonder I shivered; and 
n the came to mean “pleasant talk, buttoning my tweeds, gladly I 
*rom- intending to deceive without started to climb the stone stair- 
had offending.” case of the tower. Halfway up I 
my of By the time I had finished was exhausted, and frightened, 
Battle pondering on the Castle and its too. As the steps got narrower the 
» take history, the bus had come to a confined space made me feel like a 
stop. We were, at last, in the little squirrel in a cage. I was thinking 
aid to village of Blarney with its neat of giving up when I heard some- 
rt of green, pleasantly shaded by trees one whistling. I yelled: “Who's 
and quaint pastel-washed houses. there?” ' 
resi- It wasn’t long before I found the “Who's there yourself?” the 
an at toll-gate where for 2s. 6d. I gained voice retorted, and added: “ Come 


admission to the Castle grounds. 


on up.” 
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I needed no second bidding. 
And suddenly I blundered to the 
top of the steps where a thick-set 
man grasped my hand and pulled 
me into the open. I gave a gasp of 
relief as I breathed the pure air 
and heard the chatter of voices. 
At the same time my companion 
introduced himself to me as “ the 
Guide ”. 

“Come on over and take your 
turn,” he said, and without more 
ado I found myself standing with 
a crowd of Americans on the 
western side of the tower, gazing 
down at a dark abysmal hole 
where, set in the wall, was the 
famous Stone. 

Amid shrieks of laughter and 
yells of fear I saw my com- 
panions bend backwards, grasp the 
horizontal iron railings and pro- 
ceed to descend head first from the 
parapet walk of the battlements. 

My friend of the staircase 
turned towards me with twinkling 
eyes. “ Are you ready?” he asked. 

“T’d rather be last, thanks,” I 
replied, while I surveyed the fine 
view from the top of the Castle, 


Cinder-Ella ! 
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endeavouring to calm my tattered 
nerves and thumping heart. 

At last I could put off the 
moment no longer, and seated my- 
self on the plaid shawl while my 
guide modestly covered my lower 
limbs with another one. 

“ Place your hands on the iron 
bars like this. Now all you have 
to do is to lower yourself and slide 
your hands down when I say go,” 
he said. 

“But I'll fall!” 

“ Ach! Divil a bit. Don’t worry, 
you'll come up live and kickin’, 
sure amin’t I kneeling on your 
legs,” he replied as I, with my 
heart in my mouth, slid my hands 
down the bars. Now or never, I 
thought, as I descended into the 
black hole. 

“Can you see the Stone? Now 
kiss it,” shouted my companion as 
if from a long distance. 

With a spurt of strength and a 
sudden dexterous twist of my 
neck, I swung towards the Stone 
and implanted a dry, chaste kiss 
on its shiny, well-worn face. 


F.LLa, the young bride, hadn’t done too well in her first 

encounter with the recipe book and cooker. Telephoning 
her mother, she sobbed, “‘ The book says, ‘ Bring to a boil 
on a brisk fire stirring for two minutes, then beat it for ten 
minutes.’ Well, I beat it, but when I came back it was 


burned to a cinder.” 
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JONATHAN SWIFT 
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Don’t push him into taking lessons . . . But at 
times you may have to show him the iron hand 
in the kid glove 


How to interest your child 
in Good Music 


Boys and girls who make their own music grow 
up loving it more than those who merely sit on 
the fence listening to it 


NEVILLE CARDILLE 


AKE music off its pedestal, put 

it and your child on a 

friendly footing, let him hear it, 

see it, play it often, and the chances 

are good that he will learn to 
like it. 

The first way to make good 
friends of these two is to let your 
child hear music from infancy, so 
that the sounds become as fami- 
liar to him as spoken words. But 
at any time that you want to intro- 
duce him, you can harness great 
sounds, thanks to gramophone 
records and make music as natu- 
ral a part of his background as 
play. 

The concert on the screen or 
over the air is, however, no sub- 
stitute for a live experience, or 
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for person-to-person contacts with 
performers and their instruments. 

While you’re making your child 
a more appreciative spectator, 
remember that he'll love music 
more if he becomes a performer, 
no matter how amateurish his 
Standing may be, 

Music must be heard again and 
again if it is going to stick, To- 
day’s excellent records and easy- 
to-handle record players will help. 

There’s a wide choice of 
recordings with strong rhythms, 
clear melodies and vigorous bounce 
to which a child will respond. 

He may not recognise The Ride 
of the Valkyrie, but the orchestral 
give-and-take may suggest the 
hoofbeats of winged steeds carry- 
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ing Wotan’s daughters across the 
universe; The Flight of the 
Bumblebee’s rhythmic whir may 
suggest, as it does to one child we 
know, a fairy’s jet plane. The 
more exposure, the more he’ll be- 
come aware of the themes and 
structure of music. 

When your child is old enough 
to handle a gramophone, give him 
his own. A little machine that 
spins a record at his command can 
lead him more intimately to the 
world of music. 

The wonderful thing about a 
child with his own gramophone is 
that he’ll never tire of playing it. 
Thus, he will play right into 
your hands and repeat pieces again 
and again. 

As soon as your child is old 
enough, take him to a live per- 
formance where the personalities 
of musicians and the engaging con- 
tent of their programmes can be 
such vital experiences that a single 
one may be the musical inspira- 
tion of your child. 

Your child’s first taste of live 
music doesn’t have to be a junior- 
size symphony. He might respond 
better to a ballet or an opera—the 
Nutcracker Suite or The Sleeping 
Beauty or Hansel and Gretel—the 
dancing or drama brings a familiar 
musical score dazzlingly alive. 

When he’s ready for a live per- 
formance, prepare him beforehand 
with a programme “preview.” 
Use every opportunity to let him 
hear live chamber music, to marvel 
at, and to finger, blow, or beat 
any instrument an indulgent musi- 
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cian will let him fool around with. 

Our introduction as a child to 
piano lessons was made via a key- 
board of a carillon. Once the caril- 
loneur of our town, a family friend, 
allowed me to fool around with the 
keyboard and ring the bells. An 
even greater thrill was exploring 
the wonderful inner workings of 
the chimes. 

None of these experiences of 
course can compare with a child’s 
making his own music. Singing is 
the most natural way, and singing 
with the family, or with only his 
mother, the most fun. 

To sing with your child, you 
don’t need to be a Maria Callas. 
Just learn the words, sing them 
clearly, and make these duets part 
of your child’s daily play. 

His first favourites will be the 
self-centred ones—how he wakes 
up, goes to sleep, dresses and 
plays. But he’ll grow out of these 
as he grows out of nappies. Feed 
him more: children’s game songs, 
lively Irish tunes, castanet-clicking 
Spanish and cowboy songs ; won- 
derful working and pioneer ballads 
that date from the time of Amer- 
ica’s Wild West. 

When Burl Ives was three, the 
pioneer ballads his grandmother 
sang to him, he says, opened up 
a whole storybook world of love, 
romance, gallantry, derring-do, and 
stout-hearted adventure. 

Whether your child’s memories 
later on will be lean or rich 
depends upon. your willingness 
now to sing from a child’s treasure 
house of songs and to repeat them 


Glass Arrived Late 


id with, ENAMEL was certainly made in Ireland as early as 400 B.c. 
child to The art was maintained and improved down to the 12th 
a a key- century of the Christian era. It was used with effect in the 
he caril- Tara Brooch and Ardagh Chalice for instance. 
) friend, Our first evidence of glass-work is of date 1258. In that 
with the year one “ William, the glass-worker ” was witness to a grant 
Ils. An of land in Dublin, Dudley Westropp points out that, although 
<ploring this William is described as a glass-worker, it is not at all 
: f certain that he made glass. He thinks it probable that no 
> glass was made in Ireland until the 16th century. 
All glass houses at that time were set up in country 
aces of districts where a supply of wood for fuel was readily avail- 
i child’s able. The sand required was imported from England. The 
nging 1s alkali was obtained locally from the ash tree. Clay for the 
singing glass factory pots was brought in from the North. 
only his Midland Tribune (Birr) 
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| Callas. 
ig them often enough to make lyrics and ready, shows more musical apti- 
lets part tunes stick. An album of show tude than being able to play on 
tunes that children have heard on the black keys with his knuckles. 
be the the radio is a good way to begin. If nothing much happens from 
e wakes When to learn to play an instru- lessons except squawks about hav- 
ses and ment? Encourage him to join the ing to practise, this may be the 
of these “finest band in all the land” as_ time to show the iron hand in your 
es. Feed soon as one will have him. kid glove. Put him on a routine of 
e songs, The instrument he learns to regular practice. Help him to keep 
-clicking play—drum, triangle, rhythm- the long-range aim in view that 
$3; won- | maker, xylophone—can serve as performing musically, the most 
r ballads | an introduction to the violin, clari- desirable accomplishment, does not 
f Amer- | net, trombone or piano which re- come magically ; it costs effort. 
quire more skill and for which he So far, so good. After all of 
ree, the may not be ready until he learns this work on your part to initiate 
dmother to read. him, your child turns on you 
ened up Because the piano doesn’t re- suddenly one day and says he’s 
of love, quire a sense of true pitch as do “fed to the ears with that long- 
-do, and the violin and other instruments, haired stuff.” What do you do 
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nhemories all-round choice. The piano’s self- What most parents would advise 
or rich sufficiency and versatility also is to let the rebel alone, to act as 
llingness recommends it. though there’s nothing wrong, and 
> al Don’t, however, push a child in- to keep on creating a favourable 
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to taking lessons. Wait until he is 


climate around him. Step up your 
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efforts to make music richer and 
more fun. 

But when the eight-year-old son 
of opera singer Marguerite Piazza 
(in private life Mrs, William Con- 
don, the mother of four) turned 
rebel, she reacted more strongly 
than she ever had to hitting a 
sour note. “ Not that awful stuff 
again,” her son Gregory said when 
his mother asked him to join her in 
singing songs from the opera 
Faust. 

This from a child who had been 
spoon-fed on operas since he was 
two ; who had been so entranced 
with Benjamin Britten’s Lucretia 
that he had listened for two hours 
with only a very short spell of the 
fidgets. 

Playing the réle of neighbour- 
hood mother, the opera singer won 
back her son by hauling in the 
“ gang ” to whom he had defected. 

Working harder than she’d ever 
worked on the Metropolitan stage, 
she played the piano, sang, and 
got the most cynical ten-year-olds 
enmeshed in the fun of singing 
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with each other. Starting with the 
very opera her son had scorned, 
she followed it with operettas. 

“Now if you'll listen to the 
story of Peter and the Wolf,” she 
said, “ we'll have fun turning this 
wonderful symphonic tale into a 
guessing game. Hidden in this 
piano are Peter and a _ whole 
meadow full of animals that you 
all know. As I bring them out, 
one at a time with a tune, I want 
you to tell me what each one is.” 

A high percentage of correct 
answers puffed up childish egos 
as helium hoists a balloon, and on 
this high note, she called it a day. 

But these kids, returning for 
more, demonstrated that music 
hath charms, if it’s enough fun, 
even to win over a gang of junior 
cynics. 

Proof that Gregory, now thir- 
teen, is in good standing again as 
a junior member of the order of 
music lovers is the fact that he 
dozes off to sleep listening to his 
favourite symphonies on his own 
small gramophone. 


she 


MAN who had been keeping company with a girl for a 
number of years took her out one night to a Chinese 
restaurant. They began studying the menu and he inquired, 
“How would you like your rice—fried or boiled?” 
She looked up at him and said, very distinctly, “‘ No— 


Feminine Caprice 


thrown.” 


Sung by “ Binge” Crosby ? 
A THEME song for poteen makers: “ In Distil of the Night.” 
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Fragments of a childhood spent in Belfast 
and lovely Fermanagh 


I loved to play with 
those Tinker Kids 


ROBERT HARBINSON 


bere you have got over it 
and look back, childhood is 
an odd thing. It’s like a collection 
of precious fragments in a 
museum; like, for instance, the 
Egyptian mummy Takabuti in her 
glass case in Belfast Museum. We 
loved to go and stare at her, 
wondering at the immensity of her 
age, almost envying her for being 
so old. 

My favourite fragments have 
been dug up, so to speak, in the 
Bog Meadows. My elder sister 
used to push me in a go-car out 
to the Bog Meadows, in those far- 
off days before I could walk. As 
soon as I could walk, I gave my 
sister the cold shoulder and went 
on my own two feet to see the 
waste lands beyond the city, and 
beyond the River Blackstaff. The 
Blackie, as we used to call it, was 
then bigger to me than the River 
Jordan itself, which we knew we 
would have to cross one day to get 
into Heaven. I said my own two 
feet. This was often true to the 
letter, because I took my gutties 


off, and hung them by the laces 
round my neck, so that I could 
cross the river stepping-stones. 

There were none of your fancy 
footbridges then, but only a bit 
of tubing you had to grab hold of, 
and a row of none-too-steady 
stones. Sometimes the waters of 
the mighty Blackie would gather 
themselves up and rise so high 
that at least two inches of water 
covered the stones. For a small 
boy this was as bad as the Red 
Sea swallowing Pharaoh’s men 
that we learnt about in Sunday 
School. Some of the stepping- 
stones were too far apart for my 
infant legs to reach, and then I 
had to wait for a helpful grown-up 
and ask him to give me a St. 
Christopher ride on his back. 

I was soon old enough to cross 
the Blackie alone. But although I 
could, I wouldn’t, not until my 
fear of the tinkers was forgotten. 
This didn’t take long, in spite of 
warnings by my sister. Tinkers 
liked nothing more for breakfast 
than a fried slice of child’s bottom, 
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said my sister. But however 
dangerous the tinkers might be, 
they did live in such a wonderful 
way. I had never thought much of 
our small houses—hundreds and 
hundreds of them cramped 
together in still-born rows. But 
the tinkers lived magnificently in 
fine, decorated caravans pulled by 
piebalds. At least some of them 
did. Most had only tents of rags, 
with mattresses laid on the earth. 
Crooked chimneys made of pipes 
poked through the rag roofs like 
fingers beckoning through the rain 
and fogs. 

That was the way to live! 
Wander-where-you-will was a 
million times better than being 
boxed up in a tiny brick house. 
It wasn’t long before the tinker 
children became my best friends. 
Naturally, I didn’t mind, because 
they were dirty and rarely had 
shoes. I wanted to be like that 
myself—free. 

My favourite companions were 
called Mike and Sophie. Together 
we spent secret hours hunting for 
frogs, or fishing in the little 
streams in search of spricks that I 
could keep in jam-jars on the 
kitchen windowsill. When it 
rained, Mike and Sophie took me 
into their rag tent, and we lay 
on the mattress. 

We told each other impossible 
stories. We were heroes and ban- 
dits, explorers, or even savages 
living wild in jungles that we 
described in every detail, even 
though we had never seen a 
jungle. All the while we would 
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be listening also to the rain falling 
on the real, but desolate world 
outside. Sometimes the sun would 
shine unexpectedly, and then we 
would be out again, away in 
search of May flowers or snapping 
lads. And when we were hungry, 
which was often, we put sour 
docks between our potato farls. 

Even such delightful days as 
these had to die. Before we had 
done half the things we wanted to, 
night encroached, stealing first the 
hills away from sight, then the far 
limits of the Bog Meadows, and 
finally even the flowers at our 
feet. We wandered back to the 
rag tent then, and sat by it, swal- 
lowed up in the gloaming. The 
evening’s silence penetrated the 
laughter as we sat round the 
brazier made from an old oil-can 
with holes, which pierced the 
darkness with a hundred fiery 
eyes. 

With infinite sadness I took 
leave of Mike and Sophie. They 
had a rag tent and mattresses to 
lie on. But J only had a house 
and a proper bed. Leaping from 
bank to bank, and from one step- 
ping-stone to the next, I hurried 
across the Blackie before the com- 
plete darkness of night devoured 
the Bog Meadows. Already the 
street lamps at the gloom’s edge 
shone like candles on a birthday 
cake. 

If I am to take you further 
round my collection of precious 
fragments I must leave the Bog 
Meadows, Time has rushed on. 
With Europe going up in smoke 
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I LOVED TO PLAY WITH THOSE TINKER KIDS 43 


I am a war-time evacuee now. I'm 
getting out of Enniskillen station 
with my gas-mask and cardboard 
suitcase. 

My very first morning in that 
town lying between its two lakes 
is never-to-be-forgotten. The low- 
ing multitudes of cattle woke me. 
Dawn had only just broken, but I 
leapt out of bed and from the 
window saw herds of cattle pass- 
ing below like a roan stream into 
the town. Traps and spring-carts, 
droves of donkeys and jennets, 
orange-painted carts full of piglets 
poured over the bridges into the 
town. It was the fair! 

I flew out of the house like a 
shot. The roads were green and 
golden with manure filling the air 
with an exciting, sweet-sour 
stench. Lads ran up and down 
with horses for inspection. Pros- 
pective buyers forced open the 
beasts’ mouths to find teeth with 
tell-tale defects. 

It was all noise and confusion. 
Then the solid crowd of men and 
beasts was cleft, and hearing the 
clip-clop of hooves I turned to see 
a splendid horse pulling a majestic 
carriage—complete, if you please, 
with a most regal-looking coach- 
man in livery with top hat and 
cockade. The cattle-drovers and 
cyclists fell back and touched their 
caps to the man inside, none other 
than the Earl of Belmore. 


LLOVERs’ quarrels are the renewal of love. 


Perhaps I was wrong about 
Enniskillen fascinating me as a 
town. I loved its lakes and their 
islands much more. Indeed, the 
whole of Fermanagh was spread 
out before me as a jigsaw of 
islands where time stood still. 
Here was utter contrast to my city 
life with its clashing trams and 
traffic. 

A more beautiful paradise than 
the shores of Erne cannot be 
imagined, yet it is to less- 
romantic waters that my mind 
most often turns—the waters of 
Belfast Lough. And this is not 
solely because of my early escape 
as a child to their sandy beaches, 
the orphanage homes and Bangor 
sands along the Down coast which 
I loved. I have other, richer 
reasons for dreaming of Belfast 
Lough, for when I started work at 
fourteen, it was as a cabin-boy on 
board a dredger. It seems only a 
few days since I was labouring 
up the steep, narrow companion- 
way with empty supper-plates 
from the mess, to see the noble 
profile of Antrim melting delic- 
iously before my eyes, dissolving 
into a region of soft indigo. 

But even more than the grey 
mudflats and the last protest of 
waders, I shall treasure my mem- 
ory of the land lights glimmering, 
winking along the shores of the 
vast lough. 


TERENCE 


‘THE best way to stop smoking is to carry wet matches. 


DonaLp O’CONNOR 


Suddenly he swung round 
and gave his first keu-keu- 


wit-koowtt ... 


CLOISTER OWL 


OHN-HENRY was found in the 
lane one July afternoon. It was 
Jocelin who suggested, “ Let’s 
give him to the nuns.” That is 
how a little owl gained admission 
to our convent and tried his voca- 
tion as a Cloister owl. 

At the outset the poor bird was 
bewildered at finding himself in 
a dwelling so much bigger than a 
nest and with so many strange 
things in it. Worse of all there 
was Ginger, the convent cat, a 
veteran of fourteen years’ monastic 
service. Ginger, for his part, was 
dubious about the new inhabitant 
of the kitchen quarters. 

He had learned to classify birds 
as belonging to one of two kinds: 
wild or tame. Wild birds might be 
caught and eaten, but the domes- 
tic were forbidden prey. Problem: 
was John-Henry wild or tame? 
For some days cat and owl eyed 
each other suspiciously, but with a 
little persuasion they were soon on 
friendly terms and would even eat 
out of the same dish. 

Before John-Henry entered the 
convent his parents had fed him 
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with insects and grubs: all he had 
to do was to open his mouth and 
wait. Now he had to eat pieces of 
boiled spaghetti and learn to drink 
milk. It was a slow process. Little 
by little his diet became more 
varied, as he adapted himself to 
convent fare; and he soon showed 
a special liking for “ magenta 
waggle”, a highly coloured corn- 
flour concoction that made its 
appearance on minor feasts. It was 
not magenta waggle, however, that 
brought our pet into sad disgrace; 
he fell for a flan. 

It was some special celebration, 
and Sister thought it worthy of 
rich and fruity flans. The pastry 
cases were done to a turn. John- 
Henry sat on a beam and watched 
the filling being prepared. It was 
the first time he had seen black 
currants, and from his lofty perch 
he eyed them greedily as they were 
being settled in the flans and 
covered with thickened juice. 

Her work so far done, Sister 
Cook went to the dairy to beg a 
little cream. On her return she 
found the ow! struggling to extri- 
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Sincerity ts Essential 
WHEN the eyes as well as the lips smile in a photograph, 
photographers speak of the smile as genuine. Retouching 
the photograph can never achieve the beauty of naturally 
sparkling eyes. The smile on the lips can be artificially in- 
duced, but not the smile in the eyes. 

Sincerity is essential for the genuine smile ; it is essential, 
too, in Overcoming problems in human relationship. A veneer 
friendliness may help in some instances, but pretending is 
never as effective as a consciousness filled with sincerity and 


honesty. C.S.M. 
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cate himself from a sea of black 
currant, Sternly ordered to come 
out of it at once, John-Henry made 
a desperate effort to obey but only 
sank the deeper. So Sister put her 
cream jug on the dresser, seized 
him firmly round his middle and 
pulled him out. 

He was a sorry sight. The 
stubbly feathers on his feet and 
legs were caked with black-currant 
filling, and his front was soiled 
with the same sticky mess. Sister 
carried him to the sink and washed 
him under the tap; it was John- 
Henry’s first bath, and he did not 
like it at all. That was the one and 
only time he explored the mys- 
teries of first-class food. 

As meat is included in the nuns’ 
diet only in special cases, John- 
Henry was for long a vegetarian, 
until one day Sister Cook had to 
make beef tea for an invalid and 
offered her pet a piece of the raw 
meat. In an instant he was trans- 
formed from a gentle cloister owl 
into a creature of the wilds. His 
large eyes flashed fiercely with 
yellow fire, as he pounced on his 
prey and bore it aloft to the top 


of a tall cupboard at the end of 
the kitchen. There he tore the 
meat savagely and ate portions of 
it, before hiding the rest. 

Alas for John-Henry’s plans! 
One cannot be a gourmet in the 
cloister. His hidden treasure soon 
manifested itself to the sense of 
smell, and Sister Cook cleaned up 
his larder. Then she gave him a 
good scolding and told him that 
for the future he must be content 
with beetles. John-Henry took the 
hint, and thereafter his nightly 
occupation was catching beetles, 
with which the kitchen quarters 
were infested at the time. They 
had resisted all kinds of insect 
killers and beetle-traps, but his 
sharp eyes and powerful beak 
made him a first-class pest 
destroyer. 

The female little owl is bigger 
than the male, generally lighter in 
colour and less shy in manner. 
Olga was a remarkably well-grown 
specimen of her sex; she looked 
charming as she sat in the sunlight 
on top of the enclosure wall. Her 
bright eyes spied out John-Henry 
as he ate magenta waggle down on 
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the kitchen floor, and she gave 
him the call of a wide-awake full- 
grown owl: keu-keu-wit-koowtt. 

Up to that time John-Henry had 
made no sound beyond the gentle 
pooh-pooh of an owl on the perch. 
Now he cocked his head on one 
side and listened. Olga repeated 
the notes. He listened again and 
then attempted an answer; but it 
was feeble imitation and seemed to 
enrage the lady, who flew through 
the open window, charged at him 
and knocked him over. Then, 
catching sight of a rolling-pin in 
Sister Cook’s hands, Olga beat a 
hasty retreat. John-Henry picked 
himself up and, like a well-con- 
ducted cloister owl, returned to 
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his plate of magenta waggle. 
Two days later Olga was back 
on the wall again. This time John- 
Henry took the initiative. He flew 
out and strutted up and down the 
garden path, making the best 
possible display of his neat and 
shapely figure. Olga was im- 
pressed. John-Henry flew up to 
the top of the wall and went 
through his best bowing perform- 
ance. Next he did some beak- 
snapping. Olga said pooh-pooh. 
John-Henry turned his back and 
walked away. 

Then suddenly he swung round 
and gave his first keu-keu-wit- 
koowit. Olga departed, and John- 
Henry flew after her. 
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Tax Free, Too 


WHEN the business man found that the combination on his 
office safe had jammed he telephoned the governor of 
the near-by prison. Twenty minutes later a convict and a 
prison guard arrived. The convict twiddled the dials for a 
few moments, then opened the door. 
“What do I owe you?” asked the business man. 
“Well,” said the convict. “ The last time I opened a safe 


I got £500.” 


PEOPLE who cough never go to the doctor. They go to the 


theatre or cinema. 


Wordless Declaration 


RETURNING to Cobh on a liner an Irish tourist asked his 
steward the name of a cheese he had enjoyed during the 


voyage. 


The steward proudly presented him with a cheese, adding: 
“Don’t forget to declare it, sir, for that cheese will declare 


itself.” 
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CECIL KING is a detached, 
aloof yet humble figure 


He’s the world’s 
most powerful 


PUBLISHER 


JOCELYN STEVENS 


a bees only job I ever wanted 
was chairman of the Daily 
Mirror. And here I am.” Mr. 
King—6 ft. 4 ins., sixty years old, 
about eighteen stone—is far too 
big for the winged chair he is sit- 
ting in. His hands pour over the 
edges. Incredibly relaxed. “Why, 
I've got nothing else to do.” This 
on an afternoon when the biggest 
battle of his life was at its height. 
“Battle? I suppose you mean 
Odhams. It’s a holiday. We've 
never enjoyed ourselves so much. 
Don’t forget I’m Irish—I enjoy a 
fight.” 

His father, Sir Lucas White 
King, came from Dublin and, 
after a career in the Indian Civil 
Service for which he was knighted, 
became a Professor of Oriental 
Languages at Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

“I didn’t start this takeover 
business, but anyone who knows 
me knew that I couldn’t let 


Thomson get away with it. 
Thomson—I hope you won’t men- 
tion that man in the same breath 
as myself. 

“ My parents wanted me to go 
into the Foreign Office or the 
Army. But after Winchester I 
went to Christ Church, Oxford. 
During one long vacation I worked 
for The Times and during another 
for the Daily Mail. Then I was on 
the Glasgow Record for a year, 
and after that in the advertising 
department of the Daily Mail for 
three. 

“In 1926 I was sent to the 
Daily Mirror on the orders of my 
uncle Harold (Lord Rothermere). 
I became a director three years 
later. Nepotism? You could call 
it that. But at that time the circu- 
lation sf the Mirror was under 
800,000 (the present circulation is 
4,648,768). 

“Tt wasn’t a very successful 
paper. I took over the advertising 
department. This led me to the 
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circulation department and then 
to the editorial. [ backed Barthol- 
omew—he was the best man for 
the job. We advertised for a new 
editorial staff. On the first day 
Hugh Cudlipp, Cassandra and 
Peter Wilson walked in and 
they’ve been here ever since. No, 
not exactly here—we’ve only been 
here a few weeks.” Here is the 
new Mirror building, completed 
at the cost of £9,000,000. 

Mr. King is intensely proud of 
his new building. “We wanted to 
have it red and yellow, but the 
L.C.C. said that was too much.” 
He sees himself as a brilliant 
administrator—“ this company is 
better administered and better run 
than any comparable organisation 
in the world.” The move from the 
old offices was accomplished in 
one week-end and was a triumph 
of organisation. “‘ When you think 
that 3,000 people were involved, 
it wasn’t easy. We used walkie- 
talkie wireless sets to co-ordinate 
the operation. 

“How have I achieved the 
administrative efficiency by which 
I set such store? I believe in dele- 
gation. There are four people in 
this set-up who matter. Myself, 
Hugh Cudlipp, James Cooke, the 
financial director, and Birk, our 
legal adviser. We are all entirely 
different and that is why we are 
so successful. 

“What makes me tick? I don’t 
know. Power? I am already the 
most powerful publisher in the 
world. Why should I want to get 
any bigger? Efficient organisa- 
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tions, however, have to grow even 
to remain where they are. 

“Social ambitions? I find 
people a strain and why should I 
want a title? I never want to be 
beholden to anyone for anything. 
This is terribly important to me. 
If I accepted a title it would mean 
I couldn’t attack the Royal Family 
if I wanted to. That would be 
stupid. 

“ Money? I used to enjoy mak- 
ing money, but now I don’t. ’m 
not a rich man.” (Mr. King owns 
only about 10,000 Mirror shares.) 
“Look at my rich uncles. One of 
them died trying to become the 
richest man in the country. They 
were miserable people. Besides, 
money clouds one’s judgment. 

“ Political influence? ['m not a 
Socialist. I’m leftish. My sympa- 
thies are with the underdog. I hate 
injustice. If I can find one of my 
readers suffering injustice, Pll do 
everything to expose it. The 
Daily Mirror was the first news- 
paper to back Churchill for Prime 
Minister. We had to get rid of the 


people in power. But when 
Churchill got in, he did all the 
things which he had fought 


against, and so we turned against 
him. 

“Personal influence? The 
Mirror is not the sort of paper I 
want to read. I have been 
described as a secret highbrow. 
I'm a highbrow pure and simple. 
The Mirror is a warm, friendly, 
human paper. Its typical reader is 
the wife of a Sheffield bus driver. 
We try our damnedest to make 
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everything understandable to her, 
and if we can’t we throw it out.” 

Mr. King is a detached, aloof, 
yet humble figure. His home life 
befits this image. As well as a 
married daughter, he has three 
sons who all work for him in- 
directly: Michael on the Mirror, 
Francis for Fleetway, and Colin, 
who lives in Quebec and works 
for the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills. 

Twenty-eight evenings out of 
thirty he is in bed by 9.30 p.m. 
He is always in his office by 
9.30 a.m. He reads history and 
historical biographies. He enjoys 
travelling. If he returns from the 
Office to find his tail coat and his 
pyjamas laid out on his bed he 
likes to feel that he can put on 
either according to how he feels— 
preferably the latter, although he 
asserts that he has a great sense 
of obligation and will not let 
others down. 

Mr. King is undoubtedly ruth- 
less when roused—‘“I only had 


Warrior Race 


one real battle here and that was 
when I wanted to get rid of the 
previous chairman of the Mirror. 
No one else on the Board would 
support me, but one year later he 
was on the street and I was chair- 
man.” 

Mr. King’s greatest fault in the 
eyes of his antagonists is that he 
isn’t a_ straightforward “Press 
Baron ” with all the human ambi- 
tions and weaknesses that this 
position implies, and therefore in 
their eyes he cannot be trusted. 
“Perhaps I am more far-sighted. 
People tend to come round a 
corner and find me sitting there.” 

But it is the curious absence of 
any noticeable personal ambition 
that makes him such a formidable 
opponent and such a brilliant 
captain of the vast machine which 
he has created over the last thirty- 
four years. Benevolent, he can 
afford to be. Amiable, relaxed, 
even faintly amused. He is a dic- 
tator who sees not a single cloud 
on the horizon. 


] HAVE always felt very Irish indeed and most proud of my 
family which, after all, has been Irish for 400 years. 

The Irish are a warrior race. They make excellent soldiers, 
as I can verify from the record of the regiment in which I 
served in the first World War and of which I now have the 
honour to be Colone]—the Irish Guards. 


FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER OF TUNIS in Irish Times 


Cocktait Party: Where they cut sandwiches and friends 


into little pieces. 


IT HAPPENED THIS MONTH 


This [Irishman was the Exiled 


Napoleon's Physician 


E SHIP'S DOCTOR ON THE 

Bellerophon, the ship that was 
to take the defeated Napoleon to 
exile on St. Helena, was an Irish- 
man, Barry Edward O’Meara. 

O’Meara, a man of strong prin- 
ciples, volunteered to become 
Napoleon’s doctor on the island of 
exile, His offer was accepted by 
both the vanquished emperor and 
the British Government. But that 
Government, it was clear, had more 
than one reason for looking with 
favour on O’Meara’s action. The 
doctor, it was thought, would prove 
to be a very useful spy, especially, if 
as seemed likely, he became a con- 
fidant of Napoleon’s. 

Napoleon and the Irish doctor 
did in fact become the best of 
friends, and Lowe, the Governor of 
St. Helena, was astonished when 
the doctor refused to reveal the 
subjects he discussed in many 
private conversations with the 
Emperor. Instead, to Lowe’s chag- 
rin, O’Meara sent to Europe vivid 
reports of the unnecessarily harsh 
treatment meted out to_ the 
prisoner. 

After three years Lowe succeeded 
in obtaining the doctor’s dismissal, 
but by then O’Meara had gathered 


the material for that splendid work, 
Napoleon in Exile, recognised by 
scholars as one of the best sources 
of information on Napoleon during 
his last exile. 

When he finally returned to Ire- 
land, O’Meara became a strong 
supporter of Irish nationalism, and 
his patriotic feelings could be said 
to have hastened his death. He 
died as a result of a bad chill picked 
up at an O’Connell meeting, on 
June 3, 1836. 


“Stop those Men!” 
(CANTERING THEIR HORSES DOWN A 

village street in Tasmania came 
John Mitchel, and a friend of his 
from the United States, Patrick 
Joseph Smyth. 

Mitchel was a_ ticket-of-leave 
convict, serving out his sentence of 
fourteen years’ transportation for 
treason-felony. But that day in 
June, 1853, was to see the end of 
his term as a convict—thanks, in 
part, to his friend from America. 

The two men pulled up outside 
the District Police Court, dis- 
mounted, and marched into the 
building, in a scene reminiscent of 
a Wild West film. Smyth fingered 
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IT HAPPENED THIS 


the butt of his revolver, Mitchel 
reached for a letter which he 
handed to the magistrate. The 
letter, the original of which had 
already gone to the Governor, 
stated quite clearly that the Irish- 
man wished to resign from his 
status of ticket-of-leave convict, and 
bluntly revoked his promise not to 
attempt to escape. 

“Stop those men!” the magis- 
trate shouted, as Mitchel and his 
friend began to leave the building. 
But the constable at the door didn’t 
seem to hear, and the two friends 
galloped down the village street on 
the way to the Water Lily, lying a 
day’s ride away, and freedom. Free- 
dom—thanks to the swift and sure 
daring of two brave men. 


Conquered Fleet Street 
EVEN IN THE VICTORIAN ERA WAR 

correspondents led hectic lives 
—and leading one of the riskiest of 
them was John Augustus O’Shea, 
who was born on June 24, 1839. 
John’s father was an editor of the 
Tipperary paper, the Nenagh Guar- 
dian, and was educated at the old 
Catholic University in Dublin. In 
later years he was to write vivid 
recoliections of the University 
Rector, then Dr. (later Cardinal) 
Henry Newman. 

Like many another young man 
with printer’s’ ink in his blood, 
John headed for London and Fleet 
Street. There he soon became a 
special correspondent, and wrote to 
his paper from one trouble spot 
after another, 

He was present at the siege of 
Ancona, for instance, then defended 
by Papal troops. Another assign- 
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ment was to cover the Austro- 
Prussian war. And he was in Paris 
for the siege of 1870, an experience 
that gave him the material for The 
Iron-Bound City. 

He worked for the London 
Standard and The Universe, and 
became a regular contributor to the 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal. Before 
he died in Clapham, London, in 
1905, his by-line had become 
familiar to millions of readers. 


In Defence of Lever 

[8 TRIESTE ON JUNE 1, 1872, DIED 
one of the most famous novelists 

of his century — Charles Lever, 

author of over thirty books. 

Very few authors were more 
prolific, and only one or two— 
Dickens and Thackeray, for in- 
stance—could be said to outrank 
Lever in popularity. 

Many people think of him as a 
caricaturist, as a man who pre- 
sented a picture of stage-Irishmen 
in a stage-Ireland, But to those who 
know the period, Lever’s accounts 
of the pre-Famine years were not 
exaggerated. 

His army officers, the fawning 
servants at the big houses, their 
pompous and puffed-up employers 
—Lever wrote about them only as 
he saw them. 


Genesis of “Colleen Bawn” 
ESsayIst, > POET, DRAMATIST, 

journalist, novelist — Gerald 
Griffin was all of these, but it is 
for his story The Collegians, per- 
haps, that he will be remembered 
best of all. 


§2 THE 


Griffin, who died on June 12, 
1840, at the North Monastery in 
Cork, was a Limerick man, and 
enjoyed a short but crowded literary 
career in London before he joined 
the Irish Christian Brothers. 

In The Collegians he wrote a 
book which was regarded by many 
as one of the best works of fiction 
of the century. From it Boucicault 
drew the material for his play, The 
Colleen Bawn. 


For Bonnie Prince Charlie 
NE OF THE MOST DARING MEMBERS 
of Lally’s Irish Brigade in 

France was probably the County 

Dublin man, Richard Augustus 

Warren, who was a merchant in 

Marseilles when he heard of Prince 
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Charles Edward’s plans for a descent 
on Scotland. 

Richard joined the army and 
played a part in the rising of 1745; 
he was raised to the rank of Colonel 
at the siege of Carlisle. Later, 
when the Jacobites began to face 
heavier odds, he returned to France 
for reinforcements. 

He fitted out an expedition to 
rescue the Prince, and after a three- 
weeks’ search succeeded in taking 
Charles to Brittany. 

This gallant Dubliner (he was 
born at Corduff) later became aide- 
de-camp to Major Saxe, and was 
awarded the Cross of St. Louis. He 
was made a Brigadier-General, and 
was eventually appointed Governor 
of Bellisle. He died June 22, 1775. 


They’re Never Convincing 


J NoTIcE that elderly gentlemen who have long outgrown 

the tender passion, and are obviously anything but love- 
lorn, still cling bigotedly to the songs of their youth—and to 
the love of someone else’s youth—declaring their undying 
affection for Clementine, or Jeannie of the Light Brown 
Hair, or an anonymous maid who was seen by a third party 
long ago in a valley near Slievenamon. 

They do their best, but they are never convincmg. The 
note of authenticity is absent. I am always ready to listen, 
and to applaud their efforts, but it would be more in char- 
acter, I think, if they came out from Under the Old Apple 
Tree and sang about tripe and onions or steak-and-kidney pie. 

Joun D. SHERIDAN in the Irish Independent 


‘THE direct foe of courage is the fear itself, not the object 
of it, and the man who can overcome his own terror is 
a hero and more. GEORGE McDonaLp 
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Accessibility is the special- 

ists’ problem . . . They have 

now discovered a simplified 
technique 


SINUSES: 


they’re more bane than boon 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


beara a man says he has sinus 
trouble he refers to one or 


all of four formidably-named air- 
conditioning spaces in the bones 
at the front of his skull. 

The four paranasal sinuses 
(frontal, maxillary, sphenoid and 
ethmoid) are named for the facial 
bones out of which they are hol- 
lowed. They all open into the 
nasal cavity and, in all proba- 
bility, they are totally expendable. 

Since air is lighter than bone, 
the sinuses do serve to make our 
heads lighter, and, like the nose 
itself, they help to moisten and 
warm the air we breath. In addi- 
tion they add resonance to the 
human voice. But, considering the 
ills they are heir to, the para- 
nasal sinuses are certainly more 
bane than boon. 

The sinuses lie above, beside 
and behind the nose and, like it, 
they are lined with mucous mem- 


brane that is constantly moist. 
Their walls are equipped with 
myriads of tiny hairs which con- 
stantly wave to promote the flow 
of mucous and air within. 

The trouble with the sinuses is 
that they are large pouches con- 
nected with the nose by extremely 
narrow openings. The largest 
sinuses, the maxillary, each can 
hold about three teaspoonsful of 
fluid, but they are not supposed 
to hold any. 

Any infection, allergy or irrita- 
tion which causes swelling of the 
mucous membranes of the sinuses 
can and usually does result in 
shutting off the openings into the 
nose. The sinus chambers then 
fill up with mucous, bacteria and 
other material, and begin to hurt. 

The pressure from swelling can 
cause severe headache, pain in the 
cheeks and teeth, nasal and post- 
nasal discharge. Neglected sinu- 
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sitis can lead to a chronic condi- 
tion. 

Although sinusitis is generally 
looked upon as a troublesome but 
not dangerous condition, its com- 
plications can be both dangerous 
and severe. Infections of the 
middle ear, the mastoid cavity 
(another sinus) and the eyes can 
all result from sinus trouble, and 
if sinusitis is left untreated, bron- 
chitis, asthma and other serious 
respiratory difficulties can result. 


Causes of sinusitis range from 
colds to emotional upset, but the 
common cold is by far the most 
common cause. Contamination of 
city air is another major factor. 
Overheated apartments and 
houses also play a réle. Steam 
heat dries out the air which, in 
turn, dries out the mucous mem- 
branes of the sinuses, making 
them more susceptible to infec- 
tion. 

Infections of the teeth, tonsils 
or adenoids may spread to the 
sinuses, and an important element 
in sinusitis treatment is the eradi- 
cation of such foci of infection, 
usually by the use of antibiotics. 

A sinus attack may last a week 
or more. Chronic post-nasal drip 
with its accompanying “ tickle” 
cough at night is also a result 
of improper sinus drainage and 
must be treated like sinus trouble. 

Medical authorities agree that 
drugs which shrink mucous mem- 
branes back to normal and drugs 
that fight bacteria are the ideal 
weapons to use against sinus at- 
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tacks, but there is a problem of 
accessibility. 

The best way to get medication 
up into the sinuses is through 
their openings into the nose, but 
the cause of the sinus attack is 
swelling, which closes these aper- 
tures. Because of this block, nose 
drops and sprays, no matter how 
vigorously squirted up into the 
nostrils, simply do not gain access 
to the inflamed sinus crammed 
with pus or fluid. 

In severe cases physicians insert 
fine wires into the nasal passages 
and force entrance to the offend- 
ing sinus or sinuses. Occasionally 
surgery is a last resort in long- 
lasting attacks. 

Now, however, a new simpli- 
fied technique enables the sinus 
sufferer himself to clear the 
blocked passages and squirt the 
necessary medication directly into 
the inflamed sinuses in a matter 
of seconds. 

In 1945 Dr. Alvan L. Barach, 
a leading American specialist in 
diseases of the chest, began seek- 
ing ways and means of pushing 
the newly-discovered antibiotic 
penicillin into the inaccessible 
parts of the lungs and sinuses. 
He concluded that the answer to 
the problem lay in making the 
inaccessible area “suck” the medi- 
cation into its chambers, and thus 
developed the principle of “ nega- 
tive pressure”—that is, creating 
a partial vacuum in the disease 
sites. 

In treating sinusitis with peni- 
cillin aerosol, Dr. Barach first used 
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oxygen under negative pressure 
by means of a system of special 
tubes and valves. After the patient 
inhaled the oxygen-penicillin aero- 
sol, a valve handle was turned, 
the patient swallowed, and a par- 
tial vacuum was achieved in the 
nasal passage. In response to this 
vacuum, the sinus opening dis- 
charged the sinus contents. 

With the re-establishment of 
normal pressure, the penicillin 
mist was “pushed” up the in- 
flamed pouch where it could (and 
did) combat infection and relieve 
the attack. Unfortunately, the use 
of oxygen and the cost of the 
special tubing and valves made 
the techniques impractical for 
most sinus patients, and in 1947 
Dr. Barach and his colleagues 
developed a foot-operated pump 
which eliminated the need for 
some of the tubes and the oxygen 
tank. 

Later Dr. Barach and his col- 
leagues produced additional re- 
finements, culminating now in the 
simplified new technique for 
creating a partial vacuum in the 
nose and sinuses. 

The technique promises to 
eliminate the cumbersome equip- 
ment and many of the radical, 
often painful, procedures currently 
used in the treatment of severe 
sinusitis. It will also effectively 
relieve such nasal disorders as hay 
fever and the common cold. 

The technique involves the use 
of a simple, plastic spray bottle 
designed specifically to produce 
the pressure decrease necessary 
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ONLY PARTIALLY TRUE 
I hos widely held belief that a 

warm, dry climate is the solu- 
tion to sinus problems in only 
partially true. 

Such a climate by its steady 
temperature discourages colds 
and hence cuts down sinus 
attacks, but some sinus victims 
are more comfortable with 
higher humidity. 
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to open blocked sinus passages. 
The new spray contains the anti- 
biotics neomycin and gramicidin 
with the membrane = shrinker 
phenylephrine (related to the 
adrenal hormone epinephrine or 
adrenalin) in solution. 

In the new technique, the 
patient first squeezes the medica- 
tion into his nose, then, to create 
negative pressure, presses the 
other nostril shut with a finger, 
and swallows, with mouth closed. 
During the swallow, the squeeze 
bottle is released, sucking air out 
of the nose, forcing the blocked 
sinus passage open and releasing 
trapped air in the sinuses. 

When the swallow is over and 
the mouth and nose open the 
return of normal pressure 
“ pushes” the medication through 
the opened sinus passage into the 
sinuses. The whole procedure is 
repeated four to six times in each 
nostril three to four times a day. 

Benefits of the technique may 
also accrue to patients with nose 
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and throat colds, and also pre- 
vent the sinus conditions com- 
monly following such nasal dis- 
orders as the common cold. 
However, unfortunately no new 
easy ways have been found for 
the sinus sufferer to avoid his 
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sinus victim should dive or put 
his head under water. If a known 
allergy is present, every effort 
should be made to avoid the 
offending factor or, if this is 
impossible, a desensitizing course 
of treatment should be sought 


trouble. Physicians say that no from a doctor. 


uP 
Returned in Kind 


J? was three o’clock in the morning when the telephone 
suddenly began to ring. Sleepily, MacDermott struggled 
out of bed and made his way across the room to answer it. 
“This is your neighbour,” announced the angry voice 
on the other end. “ Your dog has been barking all night 
and | can’t get to sleep. If you don’t do something about it, 
I'm calling the guards.” 

The following night, in the small hours, MacDermott 
phoned his neighbour. The sleepy man fumbled about for 
his slippers, then stumbled to the phone. 

“Listen and learn,” MacDermott said. “I don’t own 
a dog.” 


Smoked Shannon Eels 


QR Irish prawns are the best in the world. I don’t know by 

what feat of impudence the Italians and French of the 
Mediterranean coast call their puny prawns—no bigger than 
our shrimps—Dublin Bay prawns. I suppose we can take 
it as a tribute to our superior variety. 

A dish new to me, which I sampled recently, was smoked 
eel. Shannon eels, which are now smoked in Ireland, are to 
my taste much better than the most expensive imported 
smoked salmon. 


PaTRICK LAGAN in the Irish Press 


Realism Most Real 

Actor: “ Yesterday, when I was playing Romeo, I died so 
naturally that a man in the pit fainted . . . He was my 

insurance agent.” 


ay 


The amazing mathematics 
of a game of cards 


Have you ever 


held the Same 
Hand Twice ? 


B. S. BREED 


D° you enjoy a game of cards? 
Do you love the thrill of the 
mysterious combinations that 
these little pieces of cardboard 
throw up ? 

Most people never stop to take 
a second look at the fifty-two 
pieces of pasteboard, yet they 
are one of the most ingenious in- 
ventions of all time. The origin 
of the game is lost in misty un- 
certainties, but today it is pos- 
sible to play over 200 different 
games with cards, from the 
simple Newmarket to the com- 
plicated contract bridge. 

The whole idea is based on the 
calendar, a fact few realise. There 
are fifty-two cards, one for each 
week of the year; the thirteen 
cards in each suit match the thir- 
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teen weeks in each quarter; the 
four suits themselves are meant 
to symbolise the four seasons. 
And if you take a Jack as eleven, 
a Queen as twelve, a King as 
thirteen and the Joker as one, 
you will find that the pack totals 
365, identical to the number of 
days in the year. Black cards are 
said to represent the night, and 
red the day. 

Centuries back, round ivory 
cards were used in India. The 
Chinese used cards which were 
narrow and oblong, the first to be 
made of paper. 

Even the pictures themselves 
have origins in history, changing 
from time to time as power 
changed hands. The King of 
Clubs was originally said to be 
Alexander the Great. The King 
of Diamonds was Julius Cesar 
giving the Roman salute. 

Most of the symbols changed 
when they reached these islands. 
In France the King of Hearts 
was the Emperor Charlemagne, 
complete with Imperial ermine. 
But in Britain he was replaced by 
Henry VIII. His mother, Eliza- 
beth of York, is one of the 
Queens, with the roses of York 
and Lancaster, which were united 
when her husband, Henry VII, 
came to the throne. 

But whatever the origins, the 
mathematics of card playing are 
both amazing and complicated. 

For instance, what would you 
say the odds are against all four 
players at whist or bridge getting 
a “perfect” hand, each one of 


Assisi (Dublin) 
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them getting thirteen cards of 


one suit? According to an 
eminent mathematician, this 
should only happen once in 


25235,197,406,366,368,301,599,999 
hands. 

The odds against just one 
player getting a perfect hand are 
considerably smaller. This is a 


mere 635,013,559,599-to-1 chance. 


Mathematically speaking, the 
Odds against holding any par- 
ticular hand are exactly the same, 
so that card players are unlikely 
to hold exactly the same bridge 
hand twice in their lives. 

Even the odds against holding 
a hand in which no card is higher 
than nine are great. On average 
such a hand is dished-out once 
in 2,000 deals. In whist or 
bridge a hand possessing nothing 
over nine is called a Yarborough, 
because the Earl of Yarborough 
when he played whist would offer 
1,000 sOvereigns to I against any 
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player receiving such a hand. 

The odds of dealing out the 
fifty-two cards in the pack in a 
set order are rather great. Yet the 
American gambler, Andrew Car- 
teret, once took on such a fantas- 
tic card bet for £100. His chal- 
lenger named the order in which 
he wanted the cards dealt and 
Carteret had to comply to win 
his hundred. 

Speaking in round figures, there 
are I followed by 30 noughts 
different ways in which a pack of 
cards can be dealt to four 
players. Yet Carteret, set before 
two neutral judges, attempted to 
deal in his challenger’s order. 

He sat at his little table for 
eight hours a day, six days a 
week. Three years later, miracu- 
lously, he managed to flick out 
the cards in the set order. He 
collected his £100, but the wages 
of the two referees came to 
£3,000. 


8 
+ | 


[T is so stupid of modern civilisation to have given up 
believing in the Devil when he is the only explanation of it. 


Mscr. RONALD KNox 


WIFE to irritable husband: “ Want your eggs sunny side 
up, or would you rather have something to match your 


mood ?” 


NE morning while we were in a small country shop near 
Athlone, familiar piano music drifted out of the living 


quarters beyond the counter. 


“ Sounds like Grieg,” said a customer. 
“Oh, no,” replied the owner’s wife, “that’s john Joe’s 


cousin from Cork.” 
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TALES OF THE THIRTY-TWO 
COUNTIES 


Why LAUREL 
AND HARDY 


never forgot 


[reland 


E WORLD HAS NEVER STOPPED 

loving the innocent pair of film 
comedians, Stan Laurel and Oliver 
Hardy. Both Churchill and Stalin, 
for relaxation between the stresses 
of war, were fond of screening their 
films, 

When they came to Britain for a 
music-hall tour in 1952 they docked 
at Cobh, County Cork, and hun- 
dreds of people swarmed down to 
the docks to greet them. 

“It’s a strange thing,” Stan once 
recalled, “ our popularity has lasted 
so long. Our last good pictures were 
made in the ’thirties, and you’d 
think people would forget, but they 
don’t. The love and affection we 
found that day was unbelievable. 
And something happened that I 
can never forget. All the church 
bells in Cobh started to ring out 
our theme song and Ollie looked at 
me and we cried.” 

After their smash success in 
Britain that year their popularity 
was soaring again at the box office, 
but with it came sudden sickness. 

Stan had a stroke. Then Ollie 
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had a heart attack, The big fat tie- 
twiddling clown who had never 
been sick in his life was never to 
recover. He died on August 7, 1957. 
Stan is now nearly seventy. He 
lives in a small house at Santa 
Monica, California, his face full of 

age and ill-health. 
PETER Evans in the Daily 

Express 


Roscommon 


‘THE ROUGH ROSCOMMON LAND 

tests the patience of farming 
men, and the young boy charged 
with driving the cows away from 
the bogs to firm pasture was driven 
to. tears. The cows would not obey 
his stick or his shrill commands, 
but headed stubbornly toward the 
swamp. 

“ Bad cows!” he cried. “ Mean, 
bad cows!” 

Hearing him, the wise father put 
his arm around the boy, saying, 
“ Eddie, there’s no such thing as 
a bad cow. It is only that they don’t 
know any better.” 

Such homely lessons built toler- 
ance and compassion into Eddie’s 
character — qualities which have 
since made lasting impressions on 
thousands of less fortunate boys. 
Eddie often recalled these words 
years later, after he had moved to 
America, studied for the priesthood 
and laboured in three parishes. He 
applied the lesson of the cows to 


people. 
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“There is no such thing as a 
bad boy,” he preached across the 
land. To prove it he established a 
home for boys who “don’t know 
any better”. Eddie became the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Edward 
J. Flanagan. His monument may 
be found in the useful lives of 
8,500 graduates of Boys Town. 

DouG as J. INGELLS in Mainliner 

(Chicago) 


Sligo 
N THE CLASSIEBAWN’ ESTATE, 
Mullaghmore, a Canada goose 
has joined the white-front geese of 
which there are each year more than 
100 here. 

The Canada has been with the 
white-fronts for some considerable 
time and is just as wild as they are. 
They are due to leave here when 
the wind suits them and it will be 
interesting to see if the Canada goes 
too. 

If it does not, it will be here by 
itself until Hallowe’en, when the 
white-fronts return from their 
nesting grounds. Some say the 
white-fronts go as far as Greenland 
to nest, unlike the greylag, which 
go to Iceland, the Shetlands, and, I 
believe, Norway. 

R. O, HERMON in The Field 


Antrim 

[I ULSTER RECORDS OF SOME 170 
years ago one finds frequent 

reference to the Ballymena clock- 

maker, John Creighton. 

One of the occasions on which 
the name of this craftsman appears 
is October, 1770, at which time it 
was announced that he had com- 
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pleted a wonderful clock for St. 
John O’Neill, of Trummery. 

It showed the hours, minutes, 
seconds, the days of the week, 
moon’s age, full sea, or high tide, 
and had a chime of nine bells, 
striking quarters. The case was 
mahogany. 

Coin J. Ross in the Belfast 
Telegraph 


Clare 


[ DIDN'T THINK THERE WOULD BE 

any fishing for me when some 
good friends we made in Ennis took 
us dapping on Lough Derg, as I 
had our twenty-month old son 
Michael John with us. How I 
underestimated Irish warmhearted- 
ness. 

A local shop owner insisted that 
the baby and I went with them to 
picnic on an island, and promised 
that he would watch the baby while 
I took his place in the boat for a 
couple of drifts in to shore. 

When we returned he proudly 
displayed our infant son, cosily 
asleep in his sports coat, and he has 
written since that he will never live 
down in Ennis the fact that he, a 
steadfast bachelor, made such an 
excellent baby-sitter. 

CoraL NAYLOR in Ireland of the 

Welcomes 


Offaly 
ASK NINETY-NINE PEOPLE OUT OF 
100 about Tullamore and they 
will reply “Tullamore Dew”. In 
fact the famous distilling industry 
that has carried the name of the 
Midlands town to many parts of 
the earth and coined a slogan that 
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has become a popular catchword, is 
but one of the important industries 
in Tullamore. 

A factor that helps to make 
Tullamore a town with a go-ahead 
look about it is that it has wide, 
well-planned streets and spacious 
squares. An ancient catastrophe was 
responsible for this. 

The coming-of-age of the Charle- 
ville heir was being celebrated in 
the Big House on the outskirts of 
Tullamore in 1786, In the grounds 
of the estate a balloon was released 
at the climax of the celebrations. 
It accidentally exploded over the 
village and set the thatched roofs of 
the mud-walled cottages on fire. 
Quickly the blaze spread from 
house to house, gutting the village 
and leaving many homeless. 

In time new wide streets replaced 
the narrow, winding thoroughfares. 
Now the 7,000 people—more than 
double the population of 1911— 
live in a fine market town in the 
heart of a rich grain-growing area. 

Tullamore is in the heart of a 
forward-looking county where the 
operations of Bord na Mona have 
harvested brown wealth from the 
bogs to supplement the golden 
treasure winnowed from the grain- 
fields. 

Dublin Chamber of Commerce 
Journal 


Dublin 


AN ATTEMPT IS NOW MAKING TO 

convert the upper part of Sack- 
ville [pow O’Connell] Street adjoin- 
ing Rutland Square into a stand 
for hackney coaches; the injury 
which this, if effected, will do to 
the appearance of one of the most 
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AN IRISH “ FIRST” 
_ Vincent's Hospital, St. 

Stephens Green, Dublin, was 
the first hospital in these islands 
to be organised and staffed by 
women. 

The Georgian mansion in 
which it was established was 
purchased by Mother Mary 
Aikenhead, foundress of the 
Irish Sisters of Charity, from 
the Earl of Meath. 

She opened it as a hospital 
for the sick poor on january 
23, 1834. 

An early patient in this 
hospital here was the ill-starred 
poet, James Clarence Managan. 
And one of its earliest interns 
was Dr. Richard Dalton 
Williams, who contributed verse 
to “ The Nation.” His “Adieu, 
the Snowy Sail” is tone of his 
best-remembered poems. 

Liam Riordan in the “ Irish 

Catholic ” 
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beautiful streets in the Empire, 
peculiarly admired for the striking 
magnificence of its termination in 
the Rotunda Gardens and Square, 
must be obvious; it is at the same 
time unaccompanied by the slightest 
compensation in point of accom- 
modation to the public, the part of 
Great Britain Street in which the 
stand had been hitherto’ very 
appropriately fixed, being altogether 
as convenient for that purpose. 

It may therefore be not improper 
to remind the Commissioners of 
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their power and duty upon this 
subject as expressed in the Act of 
1771, which provides that “ the said 
Sackville Street shall not be made 
a market, or stand for coaches, or a 
place for breaking horses ”. 
Freeman’s Fournal, April, 1813. 


Down 

ULTRA MANOR ESTATE HAS BEEN 

acquired as a permanent site for 
Ulster’s Folk Museum. The Lord 
Mayor of Belfast, Alderman 
Kinahan, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, says: “The manor and 
136-acre park will provide one of 
the largest folk-museum sites in 
Europe.” 

The estate became available in 
June, when it was hoped to stage a 
small exhibition of the relics col- 
lected. 

Mr. George Thompson, Director, 
said it would take close on two 
years to get under way. 

A great deal of collected material 
will be exhibited in the park, where 
numerous traditional structures 
such as regional types of thatched 
houses will be erected. It is hoped 
eventually to build a small village 
complete with shops, a water mill 


How Tyresome ! 
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and other outstanding features of 
the country. 

Cultra Manor, only a short dis- 
tance from Holywood, was formerly 
the home of Sir Robert Kennedy. 
The family, whose connections with 
Cultra extend back to the early 
17th century, lived there until six 


years ago. NJ. News Bulletin 
Derry 
URING THE PAST YEAR THE 


laundry staff at Altnagelvin Hes- 
pital washed the amazing total of 
300,000 nappies. Broken down to a 
day’s average, Sundays excluded, 
the result is 1,000 nappies a day, 
making the staff the busiest of 
mothers.. More interesting facts: 
In 1960 the laundry used seven- 
teen tons of soda, the equivalent 
weight of two double-deck buses; 
seven tons of soap, enough to last 
a family of four for 41,812 years, 
and longer if there are small boys 
in the family; and finally it handled 
almost 2,000,000 pieces of clothing 
weighing 700 tons—a piece for 
every person in Northern Ireland 
and a substantial bonus left over. 
CHICHESTER in the Belfast 
Telegraph 


PorceEp to brake, the sports car shot crab-wise across the 
road, just missing a lamp-post. Up strolled a Civic Guard, 
pulling out his note-book: “ You got a nice skid there.” 
“ Pardon me, officer,” was the motorist’s reply. “ This 


lady is my wife.” 


Humour Variety 


AsouT one third of all passengers flying between Dublin 


and Paris travel by air. 


From a magazine article 
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This Irishman is causing 
a revolution in English- 
theatre staging 


Must 
Stage Scenery 
Go? 


SEAN KENNY 


(In an interview with Peter Roberts) 


No stage designer has identified himself with the new 
movement in the English theatre more than an Irishman, 
Sean Kenny, who is responsible for the designs of 
Oliver!, The Devils, and The Miracle Worker, all 
running in London and of Les Sequestres d’Altona and 
Why the Chicken?, both on their way to the West End. 
In this interview he explains his approach to his work 
and expresses his willingness to dispense with elaborate 
scenery altogether in favour of a minimum of simple 
designs, imaginatively lit. 


OHN WHITING has said that 
] when he wrote The Devils he 

had no idea how it could possibly 
be staged. How did you feel when 
you first read the play and how 
did you set about designing it for 
the Stratford Memorial Company 
at the Aldwych Theatre ? 

This was the first modern play 
I had read where the stage direc- 
tions were not written in. Instead 
of the usual instructions such as 


“he walks across room to mantel- 
piece while she enters up centre,” 
Whiting had just written notes 
like “two men are walking” 
“ three men are running ”—all in 
this very free style. That I think 
is a marvellous way for a play- 
wright to write, because it sets him 
free, and this is what I preach and 
what I stand for. 

So getting this play, The Devils, 
and finding that it was so free, 
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with a multiplicity of scenes all 
over the place, was a wonderful 
challenge to try and make the stage 
freer, looser, and more flexible. 
Instead of having a great piece of 
static scenery it was possible to 
have a few suggestive pieces with 
lighting that could make one bit 
of the set suggest a hundred 
different places. 

How, in fact, did you actually 
work on the play ? 

I worked very closely with the 
director, Peter Wood—and this is 
what I like doing. In the beginning 
I went off by myself and read the 
play many, many times, And I 
made hundreds and hundreds of 
sketches. Then I came back to the 
director with ideas and with the 
basic structure as I saw it. After 
that stage I always want to work 
very closely with the director so 
that as he sees the play, I see it— 
and, of course, as I see it, he sees 
it. 

Lighting seems to play a tre- 
mendously important part in the 
overall effect of your sets. More 
than with any other designer it 
seems to be fundamental that your 
sets are lit in the right way. 

Yes that is true, because I have 
designed them with lighting in 
mind. 

Would you like to do the lighting 
yourself ? 

Yes, I would, and I will. You 
see, I think lighting is a very 
important part of the visual picture. 
It is not something that you add 
on afterwards. For example, four 
poles and a platform may look 
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simple by themselves on a stage, 
but you can light them to look 
like a bed, or a boxing ring or a 
mountain, Lighting is the third 
dimension of design—and the actor 
is the fourth, that is why, when 
I design, I must put figures in on 
the sets. 

What about some of your earlier 
sets? The Lily White Boys, for 
example. Some people thought 
your designs for this musical 
were more cuttingly satirical of 
the Never-Had-It-So-Good Britain 
than the actual lyrics. Your work 
here combined the art of the politi- 
cal cartoonist with that of the 
theatre designer. 

Yes it was good. You see, I 
could do nothing better to satirise 
contemporary society than just go 
out and put in my set the news- 
paper posters of the time, like 
those advising readers how to make 
quick returns on the Stock 
Exchange. I enjoyed working on 
The Lily White Boys, but it 
wasn’t a commercial success 
because, I suppose, it was not 
commercial, Again on this I 
worked very closely with the 
director, Lindsay Anderson, 

And the sets for Oliver! These 
were your first designs to set the 
general theatre-going public talk- 
ing about your work. How did 
you work on this musical ? Did 
you go back to the Dickens novel ? 

At the beginning, yes, Very 
much so. I steeped myself in 
Dickens and in the city of London. 
I walked round there and did 
hundreds of sketches and then 
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MUST STAGE 


made a rough model. Later Peter 
Coe and I worked out a fine model 
incorporating all his ideas. 

One should not design too much 
for appearance. The design must 
grow out of the musical itself. 
And actors should not stop acting 
while something changes on the 
set. The thing should run through, 
follow through as 2 camera does 
in a film—and if we have to 
scrap scenery and just use light- 
ing, then we'll have to do just 
that. 

We_must put a stop to all this 
business of big heavy trucks 
coming in and darkness for half- 
an-hour while they change the 
flats behind the curtain. That sort 
of thing is an example of the tail 
wagging the dog. We must get 
rid of canvas, of pseudo-marble 
painted on wall paper and so on. 

You intend to put these theories 
into operation on the new stage 
you and Peter Hall are designing 
for the Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford-on-Avon ? 

Yes. This is the first opportunity 
we have to really break the old 
stage wide open, and come out 
with a big apron stage. 

Isn’t a designer limiting him- 
self to a tremendous extent on the 
open stage ? On an apron stage of 
the kind you advocate, don’t sets 
inevitably become props ? 

Perhaps there is something 
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right in that. Scenery is not some- 
thing you just put on the stage. 
The best form of scenery, the best 
form of design, is an extension of 
the stage that grows up and is a 
part of it. Scenery should be like 
our world where houses and trees 
belong to the ground they stand on. 

At Stratford there will be a 
new way of doing scenery, new 
ways of flying, news ways of 
elevating and, I think, more free- 
dom—so that any director who 
wants to do a production in a 
special way will be able to do so. 

Apart from an OUDS produc- 
tion of Coriolanus you have not 
designed a Shakespeare production 
in England? 

Shakespeare is the one I would 
like to do most of all, because I 
think he is probably the best 
designer I know. He designs so 
much in his writing. The designer 
who tackles the job of visually 
supporting his plays has got a 
simple yet a very difficult job. 
Through Shakespeare, more than 
through any other playwright, we 
may be able to find these new 
ideas for staging. 

As yet we do not know exactly 
what we want. We talk and battle 
about open stages and apron stages, 
free spaces and that sort of thing, 
but we don’t know precisely where 
we are going. We do know that we 
want something else. 


‘THE greatest truths are the simplest; so are the greatest men. 


NOTICcE in psychiatrist’s office: Satisfaction guaranteed—or 


your mania back. 


Redemptorist Record 


There is nothing mystical or magical about 
it. There have been striking public proofs 


its 


of 


efficiency — and 


harmlessness. | 


Learn While You Sleep! 


DAVID GUNSTON 


HE latest pseudo-scientific 

craze seems almost too good 
to be true: you learn permanently, 
simply and without difficulty all 
the things there is never enough 
time for in your daily life—while 
you are in bed asleep at night! 
By means of a tape-recorder on 
the bedside table and a small 
microphone-speaker under thie 
pillow, foreign languages, plays 
and poetry, speeches, the Morse 
code and technical data of every 
kind are fed permanently into 
the subconscious by continually- 
repeated messages. 

By quietly repeating the words, 
facts and figures into the never- 
sleeping brain, it is claimed, any- 
one of normal intelligence can 
learn anything in the minimum of 
time. Studies that take years, a 
lifetime even, may be mastered in 
a few days or weeks—at a very 
low financial cost and none at all 
in health and mental vigour. 

This “revolutionary new con- 
cept of learning,” as its sponsors 


call it, has been known to science 
as a definite possibility for some 
time, but until recently it has been 
taboo to the innocent layman— 
held by the experts to be “ not yet 
ready for so new and so startling 
an approach to learning ”’. 

Many sleep-learaing experiments 
were conducted under top secret 
conditions in World War II, and 
it is said that numbers of U.S, 
service officers were taught foreign 
languages thus in only two or 
three weeks, while secret agents of 
the Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS) were imbued with the 
accents, habits, customs, slang, etc., 
of the countries they were to enter 
to do espionage work, entirely by 
this method. 

More recently, famous Chilean 


operatic singer Ramon Vinay, 
booked to sing Carmen at La Scala, 
Milan, sleep-learnt the Italian 


version in a week, and sang it in 
perfect Italian, his thick Spanish 
accent entirely gone. The noted 
aircraft designer Alexander de 
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Serversky claims to have lost his @@UUuco0UuDUCODOOOOUoMHe 


native Russian accent and mastered 
“pure English” in this way, and 
it has been reported that singers 
Rudy Vallee and Bing Crosby and 
actress Gloria Swanson have used 
it to learn lines and lyrics in a 
very short time. 

How exactly does one sleep- 
learn? There is nothing mystical 
or magical about the system, which 
is based on the firmly-established 
fact that during sleep, the human 
brain is never entirely switched 
off. The conscious mind closes 
down, but the — subconscious 
remains active, conjuring up 
dreams, maybe, juggling with (and 
often solving) harassing daytime 
problems, keeping alert perhaps 
for small selective sounds (the baby 
coughing, for example). In this 
way the subconscious is receptive 
to new knowledge, indeed to 
almost any ideas or persuasion. 

On the bedside table stands the 
compact little tape-recorder, pre- 
viously loaded with specially pre- 
pared LP tapes of the subject 
under study, graded according to 
level and usually recorded to give 
perhaps fifty or more repeats. 
Alternatively, a small multi-speed 
gramophone may be used, playing 
LP discs of similar content. There 
is also a built-in electric clock 
time-switch, so that the “ lessons ” 
may run for fixed periods, if not 
all night. With the tape-recorder, 
the student can make his own 
tapes, recording anything he may 
want to learn or memorise: 
speeches, sermons, equations, facts, 


IT’S EASIER TO LEARN 

T is easier to learn when you 
are asleep than when you are 
awake, says Professor Abram 
Syvadoshch. He has been study- 
ing the subject for 25 years. 

He says that scientists are 
carrying out two lines of re- 
search into hypnopedia—ways 
of instruction during sleep. One 
was by suggestion and auto- 
suggestion to develop a certain 
aptitude for speech memorising: 
the other consisted of waking 
the subject for a brief period, 
and then lulling him back to 
sleep by playing sound re- 
cordings. 

Experiments, showing that in- 
struction during sleep is less 
tiring for the brain than during 
the wakeful state, have led 
scientists to believe that parts 
of a wakeful brain are usually 
tired and “ tugned -off-’ 

“The Gud?dian ” 


exe 


improvements to his vocabulary. 

From this apparatus a short flex 
runs to the flat under-pillow 
speaker so designed that it won’t 
be uxcomfortable, and will pro- 
duce only sufficient volume for 
the subject to hear, yet clearly 
enough through the inevitable 
muffling of his pillow. 

Then, once he is soundly asleep, 
say half-an-hour after dropping 
off, the insidious pre-recorded 
voice begins its series of whispered 
messages. Usually these repeat the 
main facts or themes with timed 
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regularity, so that the subconscious 
has no excuse for not thoroughly 
absorbing them. On waking, the 
normally refreshed subject finds to 
his natural astonishment that lists 
of French verbs, lines of poetry, 
sales figures and chemical formulae 
formerly unknown are clearly 
implanted in the memory. 

It has been reported that up- 
wards of 100,000 people are 
currently sleep-learning in the 
U.S.A. Manufacturers of special 
discs and tapes are springing up, 
and the tape-recording side of the 
subject is being closely allied to 
the general recording, Hi-Fi and 
sound reproduction boom. Besides 
languages of all kinds, people are 
greatly increasing their vocabula- 
ries, putting right speech defects, 
listening subconsciously to gramo- 
phone records designed to cure 
insomnia, claustrophobia, shyness 
and the rest. 

One firm’s catalogue, as well as 
listing academic discs, offers 
records with such alluring titles 
as “Magnetic Personality,” “Finan- 
cial Success,” “Affirm That You 
Can Speak! /Sing! /Sell!” “ Crea- 
tive Inspiration and Peace of 
Mind,” as well as courses designed 
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Heading for Trouble 
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to cure children of such defects 
as stuttering, bed-wetting, nail- 
biting and lying. There are even 


what are called “ Scientific 
Prayers” on tape for the sleeping 
devout. 


All these subjects, it is averred 
by the increasingly successful com- 
mercial sponsors, might as well be 
crammed into our long-suffering 
brains so that the time we spend 
asleep is not wasted. After all, they 
say, we have to sleep, so why not 
use the time to amass more know- 
ledge, more skills? 

Although quite striking public 
proofs of sleep-learning efficiency 
have already been given, notably 
on TV, medical science generally 
seems sceptical of both the pos- 
sibility of sleep-learning and its 
harmlessness. A number of 
psychiatrists do, however, welcome 
it for its therapeutic value, not 
least in ridding children of in- 
grained bad habits. 

Doubtless it will not be long 
before the craze catches on in 
other parts of the world, and it 
seems sufficiently serious to 
demand the closest enquiry, though 
only by trial and experience can 
its long-term effects be judged. 


“ WELL,” snapped the editor of a newspaper, “did you get 
the story about that man who sings baritone and tenor 


at the same time?” 


“ There’s no story, sir,” replied the reporter. “ The man 


has two heads.” 


HE who makes constant complaint gets little compassion. 
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Is it true today’s weather in 
New York will be the same 
here in a week’s time ? 


Your Jam-jar 
can forecast 
the Weather 


JOHN GASELEE 


O you sometimes look at your 

barometer and wonder how it 
can have the face to say “Set 
Fair” when it is raining cats and 
dogs outside? Or perhaps your 
barometer is a complete pessi- 
mist and is always forecasting 
“Very Stormy ” when it may be 
the first day of bright hot sun- 
shine ? 

You should not get taken in by 
these inscriptions on your baro- 
meter. They are seldom accurate. 
In fact the reading of a barometer 
will vary depending how high 
your house is above sea level. 

For instance, at sea level a 
recording of 29.9 inches is taken 
as being normal, but, for every 
g00 feet you are above sea level, 
you can knock off one inch, and 
it will still be a normal reading. 

You should watch out for any 
movement of the needle (and not 


too much cheating by tapping it!). 
For instance, if your barometer 
has been having a steady rise, 
you should be able to count on 
better weather to come. 

The reverse, too, is true. A 
falling glass usually means worse 
weather is on the way—whatever 
the meteorological experts on the 
wireless may have to say. 

What happens, however, when 
the needle goes first one way, 
and then the other? All it is 
likely to mean is high winds, sun, 
and more wind. And remember 
not to be fooled by a quick rise 
from a low position. All that may 
follow is more stormy weather. 
For fine weather you need a 
fairly slow and steady rise. 

Quite a good (and accurate) 
jingle to remember about your 
barometer is— 


Long foretold, long last, 
Short notice, soon past. 


And watch out if the needle 
moves jerkily. Then you can 
expect the weather to be very 
stormy. If, however, you want to 
be more accurate than the official 
weather forecasters, you will not 
be able to rely on your baro- 
meter implicitly to give the right 
answers. You will have to use 
other methods as well. 

For instance, you could put a 
leech in a jam-jar which is half 
full of water. For fine weather 
the leech will stay placidly at the 
bottom. But, just as your baro- 
meter should be falling for the 
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approach of stormy weather, the 
leech will start scrambling to the 
top of the jar, and so should give 
you plenty of warning. 

Or perhaps you want a scienti- 
fic way of finding out if there is 
going to be a summer thunder- 
storm. All you have to do is to 
put some lukewarm water into 
an earthenware vessel. Then drop 
in a few cubes of ice. 

Stir the mixture (with a ther- 
mometer) and watch carefully to 
see when the earthenware begins 
to sweat. If, at breakfast time, 
the thermometer reading is fifty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit or less 
when the earthenware starts to 
sweat, there should not be a 
thunderstorm. And that is more 
than your barometer can tell you. 

Keep an eye open, too, for the 
direction of the wind. When it is 
in the south-west quarter the 
weather is likely to be mild—but 
it probably means rain as well. 
The south-east will give you dry 
weather, but it will be warm in 
summer and cold in winter. 

Cool and clear weather, with 
possible showers, is likely when 
the wind is from the north-west. 
Cooler weather, though not neces- 
sarily rain, is to be expected when 
the wind is north-east. 

Remember, too, that the wind 
will have some influence on your 
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barometer. For instance, when 
the wind is in the west or north 
it is likely to rise, but for south- 
west, south, or south-east winds 
it will fall. 

Some of the sayings about the 
weather have scientific principles 
behind them. Others are just as 
misleading as those inscriptions 
on your barometer. For instance, 
“the farther the sight, the nearer 
the rain” is perfectly true. But 
don’t be misled by that old wives’ 
tale “As the Friday, so the 
Sunday.” 

But a red sunset does mean 
fine weather. A bright yellow 
sunset is a forerunner of wind, 
and when the sun sets into a bank 
of cloud you can expect rain. 

Have you heard it said that the 
weather in New York will be the 
weather over here in a week or 
so’s time? There is not a grain of 
truth in it. Happen occasionally it 
may, but it is no more than coinci- 
dence. 

Are you rather baffled by this 
wealth of weather wisdom? Per- 
haps you don’t have a barometer 
in your home and are not par- 
ticularly enthusiastic about add- 
ing a leech to your other pets. 

Just say that the weather to- 
morrow will be the same as it is 
today. You will be right more 
often than wrong. 


GIVE cheerfully with one hand and you will gather well 


with two. 


BETTER shove on the brake and be laughed at than step on 


the gas and be cried over. 
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“ Let Love and Friendship Reign” 


The Romantic 
Story of the 
CLADDAGH 
RING 


WARD QUINN 


Sw Claddagh Ring is so called 
because it originated in the 
Claddagh, Galway, and was con- 
stantly used in this community 
through the ages. It is unique in 
that it is probably the only ring in 
the world of a distinctive design 


used by a small community 
exclusively, for over 400 years. 
“Claddagh” means a_ village 


situated near the seashore. In 
Galway the village was outside the 
walls and divided by the river 
Corrib from the city. It was irregu- 
larly built but very extensive and 
intersected into several streets. 
According to tradition it was 
the first residence of the Celtic 
settlers in this area. They were 
exclusive in being always Catholics, 
and strangers were never allowed 
to settle amongst tnem. From 
time immemorial it was ruled by 
one of their own body, periodically 


elected, who was called the King. 
He administered their laws and 
settled all their disputes according 
to age-old customs. His only dis- 
tinguishing mark was a white sail 
at his masthead when the fishing 
fleet put out to sea. 

The sole occupation of this 
colony was fishing; in fact they 
were not allowed to use spade or 
hoe. The municipality recompensed 
them for their fish, in giving them 
sustenance for all their needs. The 
ring was used by these people as 
a marriage ring and even down to 
the present day the ring amongst 
them has special age-old customs. 
For instance, it is not right for a 
Claddagh person to buy a ring 
—they must obtain it as a gift. 
If married, the crown must be 
put on nearest the nail. If un- 
married, the crown is nearest the 
knuckle. It is still the popular ring 
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amongst these people. Its origin is 
lost in antiquity. Some say it is of 
Celtic design, but the old Celtic 
rings, although a circle, were not 
joined, thus enabling them to fit 
any finger. Others think that as 
Galway once carried on a large 
and prosperous trade with Spain 
and made pilgrimages to the 
Shrine of Compostella, much Irish 
gold would come to Galway from 
Spain, and that the design may 
have also come from there. 

A somewhat similar design was 
produced in Brittany. It is more 
crude, and could be fashioned by 
sailors; it could easily have been 
brought from Galway as there was 
great trade between Galway and 
St. Malo. For instance, Irish State 
papers (1548) tell us of an “ arrival 
of a big ship at Kinsale from St. 
Malo, going to Galway with wine 
and to take 15 lasts of hides from 
there ”. 

The distinctive design which has 
always been used in the Claddagh 
has two alleged sources, both 
attached to the Joyce family, who 
were one of the famous Tribes of 
Galway. Margaret Joyce, surnamed 
“ Margaret of the Bridges” from 
the great number that she built, 
first married Domingo de Rona, a 
wealthy Spanish merchant, who 
traded to Galway where he fell in 
love and married her. 

Soon after departing for Spain 
he died there and left her his 
immense property. 

She subsequently married Oliver 
Og Ffrench, Mayor of Galway, 
1596. During his absence on a 
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voyage she built most of the 
bridges of Connaught at her own 
expense. One day, while Margaret 
was sitting before the workmen, 
an eagle flew overhead and 
dropped a gold ring into her lap. 
This was adorned with a brilliant 
stone, the nature of which no 
lapidary could ever discover. It 
was preserved by her family in 
1661, according to Hardiman, and 
was considered as a providential 
reward for her good works and 
charity. The motif of this ring 
could be the original Claddagh 
Ring. 

The story of Richard Joyce is 
more factual. Hardiman gives the 
following account: “ Several indi- 
viduals of this name have long 
felt grateful to the memory of 
William III in 1659, from the 
following circumstance. On the 
accession of that monarch to the 
throne of England, one of the 
first acts of his reign was to send 
an ambassador to Algiers, to 
demand the immediate release of 
all the British subjects detained 
there in slavery. The Dey and 
Council, intimidated, reluctantly 
complied with this demand. 

“Among those released was a 
young man of the name of Joyce, 
a native of Galway who, fourteen 
years before, was captured on his 
passage to the West Indies by an 
Algerian corsair. On his arrival at 
Algiers, he was purchased by a 
wealthy Turk, who followed the 
profession of a goldsmith, and who 
observing his slave, Joyce, to be 
tractable and ingenious, instructed 
him in his trade, in which he 
speedily became an adept. 
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of his release, offered him, in case 
he should remain, his only 
daughter in marriage, and with 
her half his property; but all these, 
with other tempting and advan- 
tageous proposals, Joyce resolutely 
declined. On his return to Galway 
he married and followed the busi- 
ness of a goldsmith with consider- 
able success.” 

His mark was an anchor signi- 
fying Hope and the initials R.I. 
Some silver work bearing this 
mark still remains, e.g., the 
Predergas Chalice—R.I. and 
Anchor at St. Patrick’s College, 
Thurles: the skerrett Chalice, 
and Paten—R.J. and Anchor— 
Collection of C. J. Jackson, F.S.A., 
and various others. We think that 
the Claddagh ring can also be 
attributed to Richard Joyce. Some 
hold that he brought the design 
from Algiers as there are many 
old Egyptian rings with a some- 
what similar design, but he could 
also have obtained the unique and 
original design from his kins- 
woman, Margaret of the Bridges. 

The ring consists of two hands 
holding between them, or present- 
ing, a heart and over the heart is 
a design like a crown, or a fleur 
de lis or ducal coronet. The 
phrase or posey that usually 
accompanies the ring is “Let 
Love and Friendship reign”. 

There are many slight varia- 
tions of design. One, more than 
200 years old, shows the heart 
very slender; in another the heart 
is broad and more firmly clasped. 
Another ring is that called the 
Country Claddagh, that is, the 


HE Galway Archaeological 

Journal, 1905, tells us that 
most of the old Claddagh rings 
were lost during the famine 
1846-47. They were pawned 
with a Mr. Kirwan, who ad- 
vanced £500 on them. 

As most of the people who 
pawned rings emigrated, Mr. 
Kirwan saw no prospect of their 
ever being redeemed, so he 
realised his money by selling 
the rings as old gold to be 
consigned to the melting pot. 
Hence, heirlooms and priceless 
old rings were lost forever. 

So many of the Claddagh 
population emigrated to Boston 
at that time that to the present 
day there exists there a colony 
called The Claddagh. 
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ring used outside the Claddagh, 
the Aran Isles, Connemara and the 
Joyce country. These were heavier 
made, especially the shank. This is 
a T.D. ring, that is, Thomas 
Dillon, who was established in 
Galway since 1750 and whose 
trade name and establishment is 
still in Galway. 

A fourth ring is a modern T.D. 
and a fifth an old T.D. ring, sand 
cast and hand carved. Another is 
a T.D., made at the end of the 
last century for Mr. Grealy of 
Galway, and now owned by Mrs. 
W. B. Allen. 

The heart is a stone, a purply 
red amethyst, with two diamonds 
in the crown and very beautifully 
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executed. There must have been 
many more like this made in the 
past. 

There were many other gold- 
smiths in Galway down through 
the years, who made this ring but 
left it unstamped, as many used 
gold guineas and would have to 
account for their sources of gold. 

This ring became popular out- 
side the Claddagh about the 
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middle of the last century, 
especially as it was claimed to be 
the only ring made in Ireland to 
be worn by Queen Victoria—she 
probably purchased one for Albert 
also—and later Edward VII. It is 
now daily growing in popularity 
because of its distinctive design, 
its unique history and close associ- 
ation with the ancient Claddagh 
of Galway. 
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Rules of the Iron-tc Road ! 


JN the week that the West Clare Railway (“Are ye right 

there, Michael, are ye right?”) closed down, an odd 
irony brought me Mr. G. R. Mahon’s study of Irish Rail- 
ways in 1860. 

The new Rule Book, adopted in March of 1860, was full 
of meat. Among the ordinances it carried were: 

“No cigars or tobacco may be sold at any Refreshment 
Room.” 

“ Smoking is Strictly Prohibited in the carriages and in 
all parts of the Company’s premises.” 

“Guards, Porters, etc., are forbidden to use the water 
closets provided for the public.” (I wonder just who was 
covered by that “ etc.”) 

“ Fish and Game must not be taken into first-class car- 
riages with passengers.” (I wonder how that was interpreted 
in relation to the essential picnic or railway hampers, with 
cold birds and bottles, carried by the travelling gentry of 
the time?) 

And—another touch of true poesy—“ The Tremulous 
sound of the Whistle is the signal for the Guards to put on 
their brakes.” 

QuIDNUNC in Irish Times 


WHEN a husband opens the door and helps his wife into 
the car he has probably just acquired either one or the 
other, 


Diceine for facts is much better exercise than jumping to 
conclusions. 
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The writer pleads for a new approach towards 
solving our economic problems 


SO WHY RELY ON OUTSIDERS? 


P. A. 6 S{OCHAIN 


AS a result of my association 
with the language restoration 
movement, I am connected with a 
company which has founded and 
developed a thriving hand-knitting 
industry on the Aran Islands, 
which exports all over the world. 

There is also a_ successful 
smaller industry building model 
currachs on the most modern 
mass-production lines. 

Last year we undertook the 
building of a new industry pro- 
ducing the French _lobster-pot 
from Irish materials. Difficulties 
developed which necessitated a 
visit to Bordeaux, headquarters of 
a great industry producing these 
materials. They processed every- 
thing by machinery, I was told; 
I found that they processed every- 
thing by hand. Only one small 
machine is used for hooping, and 
even that is hand-operated on the 
farms. We have arranged to pur- 
chase it. 

In Paris I made preliminary 
arrangements to put the Aran 
gansey on the market there. The 
development company with which 
I am associated, Galway Bay Pro- 
ducts, Ltd. a purely private 
organisation, has now undertaken 


the development of a knitting 
industry and at least one other on 
Cape Clear Island, a rich and 
fertile Gaeltacht which is on the 
verge of extinction. Cara, in 
collaboration with brothers of the 
De La Salle Order, is to organise 
a summer Irish College on that 
island paradise next year. 


We are arranging to send three 
native Irish speakers from the 
Aran Islands to be trained in 
basket-making and _ lobster-pot 
making at Carrick-on-Suir. In 
association with members of the 
Irish Countrywomen’s Association 
we have developed a thriving hand- 
craft knitting industry in the heart 
of County Wexford. 

All from our own resources! 


There are many similiar indus- 
tries here which could likewise be 
developed, profitably and success- 
fully. 

The French approach to work, I 
found, is completely different from 
ours. For them it is part of living, 
not a labour. One simple economic 
truth which has not yet been 
grasped, not to mention accepted, 
in this country is that the capital 
wealth of a nation lies in the 
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“If you’d kept your wits about you, you’d have described 
the horizon as all red, or—at the least—pink.” 


capacity of its people for work and 
production. 

Yet here we are hawking our 
country and our people around the 
world offering to pay outsiders to 
come in and provide work for us. 
It is a shocking case of national 
prostitution, and utterly degrading. 

Before I went to France I had 
known that the German opinion 
of the Irish was a pretty low one: 
we lacked honesty and were un- 
reliable. And that is what I myself 
have found. 


Dublin Opinion 


In France there was an edge of 
contempt for us. I was told that 
they found it impossible to believe 
we were doing nothing about col- 
lecting the immense wealth in the 
sea around our coasts, and that 
the land produced so little. 

Having traversed the heart of 
that great country from Paris to 
Bordeaux, a total of 450 miles, and 
having visited farms and villages 
and towns throughout the Gironde 
country, back of Bordeaux, I 
realised the truth of that. At the 
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end of it I frankly confess that I 
was utterly disillusioned about my 
own people. 

While you can travel the length 
and breadth of Ireland and rarely 
see anybody working on the land, 
there for mile after mile of the 
450-odd I covered through the 
centre of France, I saw men at 
work everywhere, and the horse- 
teams were at least three to one to 
the tractors. 

We have banished the horse 
from the Irish farm. Even the man 
with thirty or forty acres must 
have his tractor, and most likely 
his car as well. Those tractors in 
Irish farms of average size are both 
uneconomic and wasteful in their 
use. They lie idle for at least two- 
thirds of the year, and in their 
use only provide more time for 
idleness. 

I saw teams of one, two, and 
four horses drawing large and 
small carts. It was obvious that in 
the drawing in of crops they were 
by far the most economical and 
efficient. On one large farm I saw 
three horse-carts and one tractor 
working. 

Greater industrial production 
per man means greater wealth all 
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T is a fallacy to think that 
lower production per man 
means more employment, or 
that fewer hours worked per 
week per man mean more gain- 
ful leisure. In a highly indus- 
trialised country like England 
it merely means more overtime 
at higher rates. It inevitably 
means higher prices, so that, at 
the end of it all, nobody is any 
better off. 
PAO S. 


emma 
around. Lower production means 
depression, higher prices, less 
purchasing power and less move- 
ment of money in the form of 
natural wealth. 

The only true wealth of a 
country is in the capacity of its 
people for work and production 
in every sphere. Money is not 
wealth unless it is based solely on 
the labour production of goods. 

What we need in Ireland is not 
going cap in hand to the presper- 
ous countries begging for the 
crumbs from their overloaded 
tables, but a new national phil- 
osophy and spirit. 


WOMAN in court for the first time was asked her age. She 
looked stumped, did some counting on her fingers, then 


said: 


“Well, there was Willie, then Nora, then the twins, and 
I was next. Would you know now?” 


Belfast Telegraph 


SIGN in front of the flower garden of a city hall: “ Love 


"em and leave ’em.” 


Big fish are often difficult to catch—and there’s a 


good 


reason 


How Clever is a Fish? 


OME anglers judge the intelli- 

gence of a fish by whether it 
gets away, but there is, of course, 
a good deal more to it than that! 
A fair amount of scientific experi- 
menting has been done with cap- 
tive fish to ascertain the degree of 
their intelligence, and the results 
are quite revealing. But such 
experiments should not be allowed 
to convince us that fish are really 
intelligent creatures, for they are 
not. Compared with man himself, 
with the higher mammals like 
monkeys, even with some birds, 
fish are dull-witted, or more accur- 
ately, reflex creatures. 

Fish have comparatively small 
brains, much smaller relatively 
than in any animals. Fish brains are 
also simpler in type, lacking the 
complex cerebral hemispheres with 
their elaborate convolutions that 
are such a striking feature of a 
human or monkey brain. 

The major feature of a fish brain 
is not the section that co-ordinates 
ideas and works out reasoning and 
considered action, but the parts 
covering sight. Only the shark 
tribe have another section of the 
brain larger and more fully devel- 


D.G. 


oped, and that is the section 
covering the sense of smell, for 
they are largely scent-feeders, not 
sight-feeders. 

Like all the lower creatures of 
the universe, fish are governed by 
an endless chain of reflex actions, 
most of them based upon instinct. 
Confronted with a new set of cir- 
cumstances, or new problems to 
solve, they are quite incapable of 
dealing with them, and cannot 
apply even the simplest lesson 


learned earlier under different cir- 
cumstances. 
If the familiar stimuli are 


present, then a fish acts as it has 
always done: change the stimuli 
and it is quite lost. This reflex 
action may be elaborate and com- 
plex at times, and one instinctive 
method of behaviour may over- 
ride others at certain times. For 
instance, spawning salmon lose all 
their normal wariness, and eels and 
other fish make migratory journeys 
of some magnitude without error. 

Again, as in all wild creatures, 
individuals vary greatly as to their 
ability to react to given conditions, 
to become conditioned to new 
stimuli. Some fish are always 
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cleverer than others, which ex- 
plains why big fish, wary and 
seemingly cunning, are so difficult 
to catch. The difference in intelli- 
gence may be really very small, but 
the simple-minded fish all get 
caught, by human anglers or 
natural enemies, when they are 
young and small. Only the more 
wary, possibly more adaptable fish 
live long enough to grow big! 

It is all too easy to assume that 
some giant pike which has skilfully 
eluded years of attempts at capture 
is gifted with super-fish intelli- 
gence and cunning, born of its long 
experience as a quarry, but science 
will not accept such views at all. 
The pike is excessively wary from 
years of most frightening experi- 
ences, or even because it was just 
made that way, and most of its 
cunning and trickery is really a 
product of human imagination. 

Perhaps it can all best be 
summed up by saying that even at 
their most intelligent, all fish are 
but reflex creatures: they have no 
inhibitions, no way of thinking 
things over before acting upon 
them, no hesitation over a course 
of action in their make-up at all, 
no powers of primitive reasoning 
which occasionally glimmer 
through the mentality of say a 
chimpanzee. 

Show a fish a worm, and it 
Opens its mouth and snatches the 
food. Show a fish a bigger, preda- 
tory creature, and it swims off at 
top speed and hides. Show a fish 
a line and it does the same, not 
because it has learnt from past ex- 
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o— fish, notably game fish, 

certainly act in a sensible way 
in their wild state, protecting or 
rescuing their fellows, hunting 
in packs, working in pairs to 
shift stones for nest-building, or 
food, and so on. 

Yet, we must never over- 
estimate the lessons fish can 
learn. Extreme caution, plus a 
grain or two of learning, help 
most fish through their lives. 
And after all, if fish were too 
clever, they would never get 
caught at all and angling would 
be a waste of time. 
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perience that a hook with a line 
attached is dangerous and that fish 
which accept worms offered in that 
way are not seen again, but largely 
because a line is a strange and 
therefore a dangerous object, and 
one to be avoided. 

Fish have little notion of the in- 
herent dangers of a line or even a 
hook. One fish, foul-hooked, had 
to have an eye removed before the 
fisherman could remove his hook. 
He threw back the fish, and 
decided to see if the discarded eye 
would serve as bait. In a very short 
time he had re-hooked the fish with 
its own eye. Obviously it did not 
know that fact, having never seen 
its own eye before, but it remem- 
bered so little of the first experi- 
ence, and was so little affected by 
it, that it was taking food, and in- 
cidentally getting hooked again, 
very soon afterwards. 
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Such evidence does not point to 
much intelligence in fish. But what 
have the experiments taught us? 
Only that some fish, the more sen- 
sitive ones: the ones that react 
more readily to stimuli, can learn 
to some degree, but no further, and 
also that some fish can be tamed 
and induced to react in a way that 
suggests a willingness to be at the 
beck and call of a human master 
or trainer. 

Fish have been trained to come 
to food when music is played, 
when other sounds, even the sim- 
plest tapping, are made, and when 
their tank water is suddenly im- 
pregnated with a strong-smelling 
substance, like amyl acetate. In 
America black bass have been 
taught to tell four clear, pure 
colours. 

A small tube, variously coloured, 
was lowered among the fish and 
when they approached it food was 
given. When the colour of the 
tube changed, a weak electric shock 
and no food rewarded the curious 
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ones. After about ten attempts, the 
fish could tell the “ safe ” colours, 
In exceptional cases, this acquired 
knowledge remained with the fish 
for over a month. 

Tame fish are by no means rare, 
and one well-known expert has 
taught his fish to let him pick them 
up and take them out of the water 
without struggling. He even tamed 
a fierce barracuda in a week, and 
made quite a pet of it. But sym- 
pathetic reaction from the man to 
the fish, his soft, caressing voice 
(a noted feature of all those who 
can tame any creature) and much 
careful training with regular re- 
wards of food all helped. 

Most of the recorded instances 
of fish performing tricks, like tug- 
ging a rope dangling in the water 
that tipped food down to them, or 
swimming through wire hoops, 
are cases where individual fish 
have acquired reflex reactions to 
unusual circumstances, mostly 
actuated by the prospect of food, 
and are not really tricks at all. 
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"TuE value of a friend is that he can see your weaknesses 
without loss of affection, advise you freely, without your 
taking umbrage, correct you without humiliation, influence 
you gently without dictating. 
This works both ways. True friends will bring out the 
best in, and so make the best of, each other. 
Fr. GORDON ALBION 


‘Tue best food will at some time get into a fool or a 
mosquito. AusTIN O’MALLEY 


FicuraTIvE language is when you mean a rooster and say 
chandelier. 
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Prosperity comes to a once 
isolated country village 


Why Father Earley says Five 


Masses on Sundays 


CHARLES ROWE 


ATHER JAMES EARLEY, 

parish priest of Ferbane, a 
little village among the peat (turf) 
bogs of Offaly, is a happy man 
these days. Nobody emigrates 
from his parish any more, and his 
congregations are growing. 

Not so long ago families were 
drifting away all the time—to 
America, Canada, England—be- 
cause there didn’t seem much 
reason to stay. There was work on 
the farms, and there were the bogs 
... that was Ferbane. 

Today Father Earley celebrates 
five masses every Sunday in his 
Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception because the population is 
growing so fast. So many families 
have moved into the area that new 
schools have had to be built. 
Happily, Father Earley says, 
“There are more children in one 
terrace in Ferbane than there are 
in whole parishes in some parts of 
the country.” 

Prosperity has come, and it has 
come because of those very peat 


bogs that once made it just 
another isolated Irish village. 

The bogs are no longer miles 
and miles of waterlogged wilder- 
ness. Out there, where only wild- 
fowl disturbed the silence, huge 
machines are working—draining, 
cutting, harrowing, drying, mass- 
producing peat-fuel, thousands of 
tons at a time. 

In all Ireland peat has become 
big business. What is happening 
in County Offaly is happening in 
dozens of other areas. The results 
are spectacular. 

Five power stations—one of 
them at Ferbane—are producing 
electricity, either for local use or 
for the national grid, on peat 
alone. Two more are being built. 

Hundreds of thousands of tons 
of peat are being exported, a lot 
of it to England. Many gasworks 
use it to improve the coke. 

Three factories have been built 
to produce peat briquettes. They 
are clean, hard, shiny bricks of 
pressed peat for use on ordinary 
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domestic fires. Briquettes are 
being exported to England too. 

The peat that once only local 
farmers cut and stacked outside 
backdoors to dry, has found its 
place in the economic life of 
modern Ireland. The Peat Board 
(Bérd na Mona, set up by the 
Irish Government) is responsible 
for developing the bogs. This year 
they plan to produce well over 
2,000,000 tons of various types of 
peat fuel, as well as something 
like 250,000 bales of peat moss for 
use in horticulture. 

Already the Board employs 
7,000 workers. It has built villages 
for them in areas that previously 
were almost desolate, and hostels 
for unmarried men. 

It has set up an experimental 
and research department, which 
works out new and improved 
methods of using peat. This 
department exchanges ideas and 
technical developments with other 
countries where there are large 
peat deposits, especially with 
Russia, which has a vast scheme 
for manufacturing peat fuel. 

Mechanisation is the main 
answer to the challenge of the 
bogs, which for centuries have 
been dreary and useless waste- 
lands. Great 40-ton, electrically 
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powered machines are used to cut 
the peat after the bogs have been 
drained. During the spring and 
summer each machine works 24 
hours a day, producing perhaps 
20,000 tons of peat from 600 or 
700 acres of bogland. 

Railways have been built to 
carry the peat away, and the 
Board has its own road transport 
system. When all the bogs the 
Board plans to operate are in full 
production there will be jobs for 
9,000 men. Whole populations in 
some of the most backward rural 
areas are being industrialised with- 
out being uprooted. And one very 
important aspect of the work is 
that, when all the peat has been 
cut away from the bog, the land 
will be fit for either farming or 
afforestation. 

It has been estimated that one 
seventh of the area of Ireland is 
bogland. This scheme, which is 
already in full production and 
proving its worth, means new life 
for a large part of it. 

So in Ferbane and Ballivor, 
Carrickcannon and Timahoe, in 
all the places up and down Ireland 
where the bogs are being con- 
quered, men are no longer think- 
ing of emigration. Father Earley 
has good reason to be happy. 


So many people worry over nothing—especially when it’s in 


the Bank. 


[ HAPPEN to think of some serious problem, and not yet 
fully awake I say to myself, “ I must speak to the Pope 
about this.” And then, completely awake, I remember that 


I am the Pope! 


Pore JOHN XXIII 
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The story of the Doctor’s gift shirts is the story 
of fohn foe’s rise to wealth and fortune 


THE TALE OF A SHIRT 


PHILIP ROONEY 


VERY time I read one of those 

articles about “ The Strangest 
Character | Ever Knew” or “ The 
Queerest Holiday I Ever Spent ”, 
I think of old Doctor Mackay and 
his birthday presents. 

There were a great number of 
likeable things about the old 
doctor. He was a very successful 
doctor indeed, with his share, and 
more, of the ripest plums of 
public appointments in that 
Munster county in which he had 
spent the greater part of his more 
than seventy years. 

As well as that, his private 
practice must have made a lot of 
medical teeth water; no one within 
a dozen miles of Clonman would 
have thought of having anything 
more interesting than a cold in the 
head without the Doctor’s care 
and supervision. 

And yet—giving the lie about 
the ways of human nature—no 
one seemed to envy him his 
success; he had an off-hand, gener- 
ous way with him that turned the 
edge of jealousy. 

He looked the part of the 
successful medical man. His hair, 
which must have been a lively 


reddish brown to begin with, had 
turned an elegant shining silver 
just at the right moment to give 
him an added touch of dignity to 
match his first big public appoint- 
ment; later, without advertising 
the passing years too noticeably, it 
had acquired just the right snowy- 
white, venerable colour to match 
to perfection a plump, pinkly- 
shaven face and a bright eye that 
twinkled shrewdly and tolerantly 
on life. 

And in a town where even the 
bank manager was thought a shade 
over-dressed if he bought a new 
suit oftener than every second 
year, the Doctor’s style of dressing 
filled the beholder’s eye with un- 
grudging admiration. His shoes 
shone until all Clonman could see 
themselves in them. 

His hat, brushed to spotless 
smartness, always seemed to start 
life at that three months old 
“ broken-in” stage when a hat 
ceases to be a stiff and awkward 
felt head-covering and becomes 
part of a man’s personality. And 
his suits — both grey summer 
tweeds and dark winter broadcloth 
— were magnificently tailored 
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frameworks for the gleaming 
expanses of snowy shirts he always 
wore—not wash-’em-overnight and 
let-’em-drip-dry affairs of syn- 
thetic stuff, but splendid vestments 
of the finest linen, designed for 
starched and snowy splendour. 

Which brings us to the matter 
of the Doctor’s birthday presents. 

It all began in the late ‘nineties, 
when he was a medical student in 
Dublin. Dublin wasn’t a bad place 
then for a young lad full of life 
and fun. But Dublin was a long, 
long way from Clonman, and 
sometimes the young doctor in the 
making would find himself suffer- 
ing from a complaint that none of 
his medical professors could cure 
—homesickness. 

Whenever he felt a touch of this 
grey ailment coming on, young 
Mackay would collect one of his 
medical student pals and head off 
down the Quays to a little pub 
near Kingsbridge Station, where 
one John Joe Shivelehan was head 
barman. 

In the ordinary way John Joe 
might not have been the kind of 
friend a young, fun-loving chap 
like Mackay would have picked; 
even in those days John Joe was a 
cute, shrewd character with an 
ambitious eye on the future and a 
diamond-hard intention to succeed. 

John Joe had his points—par- 
ticularly on the grey days when 
Clonman seemed such a long, long 
way from Dublin. Back home in 
Clonman was John Joe’s father, a 
great man with the pen. John Joe’s 
father sat down every Sunday 
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night and wrote to his son in 
Dublin a letter that was as big 
a budget of news as a couple of 
newspapers. And between drawing 
pints and measuring out half-ones, 
John Joe would pass on the home 
news scrap by scrap, until young 
Mackay knew more about the ins 
and outs of every wedding and 
match-making, every fair, wake 
and funeral, every family row and 
every drunk and disorderly Petty 
Session case than ever he would 
have if he had never left home. 
Somehow, it made Clonman seem 
a lot nearer. 

Well, that’s how it was one 
evening in the spring of the year 
when young Mackay and his pal 
of the moment arrived before John 
Joe’s counter in a mood for cele- 
bration. Term exam. results were 
out, and the two students had 
divided between them a purse 
worth f1ro—in cash—and ten 
golden sovereigns were wealth 
indeed in those days. 

That’s how it was. The boys 
had the money and they had an 
excuse for celebration: a celebra- 
tion in honour of Mackay’s birth- 
day. To be strictly accurate, that 
notable day wouldn’t dawn until 
the Monday of the following week. 
But what are four days to a couple 
of lads with ten golden sovereigns 
burning holes in their pockets? No 
one could be expected to make an 
issue of that. But John Joe most 
unexpectedly did. 

“Tt isn’t your birthday at all,” 
he pointed out in a gloomy and 
doleful voice that was the very 
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opposite to his usually cheery and 
perky tone. “ Don’t I know well 
that your birthday isn’t till the 
twentieth of the month—the day 
of the Big Fair of Clonman.” 

There was no arguing about 
that. On the Big Fair of Clonman, 
John Joe was an undoubted and 
undisputed authority. Year after 
year he had taken his annual 
holidays on the eve of the Clon- 
man Fair; year after year he and 
his father—that notable writer of 
letters—made their appearance on 
the Fair Green at the first crack 
of dawn. 

Up and down the fair they had 
marched and countermarched until 
the fall of evening, casting know- 
ledgeable eyes on the colts and 
fillies and mares and half-hunters 
on display; meeting old friends and 
making new acquaintances; stand- 
ing and taking a fair-day drink. It 
had been, year in and year out, 
the day of days in John Joe’s year. 
But this year it looked as if the 
great day would lie under a cloud 
of gloom and disappointment. 

The gloom had already descen- 
ded on John Joe. He looked a 
picture of misery and woe. Not 
but that he often had cause for 
woe. Those were the days when 
a barman’s day began at six in the 
morning, when he swept out last 
night’s sawdust, and ended at 
eleven at night when he swept out 
the last of that evening’s cus- 
tomers. 

That day John Joe’s boss had 
been at the top—or maybe the 
bottom—of his form. He had 


capped half a dozen arguments, 
rows and disputes with the 
announcement that John Joe’s 
month’s wages would not be paid 
—as they always had been—on the 
eve of his departure for that 
annual holiday highlighted by 
attendance at Clonman Fair, but 
on the very last day on which they 
became legally due: the last day 
of the month. 

“And I wouldn’t mind,” said 
John Joe out of the depths of 
gloom, “I wouldn’t mind only I 
was planning to spend four or five 
pounds buying a little working 
horse for the poor old father.” 

Mackay was the kind who 
wouldn’t stand idly by in a crisis 
like that. He and his pal came to 
the rescue. Out of their five pound 
prizes each put down two golden 
sovereigns. 

“But don’t run away with the 
idea that we were doing the phil- 
anthropist . . .” the Doctor in- 
sisted modestly when he told the 
tale a good fifty years later. “‘ Not 
a bit of it. We knew that lending 
money to John Joe was like lend- 
ing it to the Bank. We could trust 
John Joe, the decentest grocer’s 
curate that ever put on an apron.” 

That’s just how it was. The boys 
got their money back and John 
Joe’s father got his little working 
horse. That was the year Mackay 
qualified, and the year John Joe 
took his first step up the ladder of 
business success by getting a job as 
foreman in a pub in Phibsboro’. 
They lost contact after that. A 
year after qualifying, the Doctor 
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was practising in Wales. On his 
birthday the main item in his post 
was a parcel from Ireland. 

In it was a shirt and a greeting 
card from John Joe with a brief 
message of goodwill: John Joe 
hadn’t his father’s gift for the pen. 

A year later the Doctor was at 
home in Clonman, settling down 
into the small practice he had in- 
herited from his father. Again 
there was a parcel on his birthday: 
yet another shirt, of better quality, 
this year, from John Joe, now man- 
ager of a Rathmines pub. 

Thereafter the story of the 
Doctor’s gift shirts is the story of 
John Joe’s rise to wealth and for- 
tune. As John Joe progressed from 
his own first small pub in a back 
street below the Four Courts to 
a lordlier establishment in the 
shadow of Dublin Castle, and 
from there to a chain of pubs 
stretching from Glasnevin to Rath- 
farnham, the quality of the shirt 
which came each year on the day 
of the Clonman Fair went from 
excellence to splendour and from 
splendour to magnificence. 

Never a Clonman Fair Day was 
missed. Each birthday brought the 
Doctor a gift shirt and its greeting 
card from John Joe. 

“And d’you know what it is,” 
said the Doctor that day he told a 
few of us the story. “ Those shirts 
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were the making of me. Away 
back in the old days, when I 
started practice in Clonman, I was 
a Sloppy, untidy, scruffy kind of 
character. I couldn’t care less if 
the coat of my suit didn’t match 
the trousers or if the shoes never 
saw a polishing brush from one 
Sunday to the next. A poor impres- 
sion I must have made on the 
County Council and the Poor Law 
Guardians and on the inspectors 
from the Department. Yes, and 
maybe on patients. 

“ Well! The next thing I knew, 
I began trying to live up to those 
shirts of John Joe’s, buying other 
shirts to match them and giving up 
wearing the same tie till it looked 
like the britching from an ass’s 
cart. By the time he opened the 
big pub in Clontarf, I was begin- 
ning to buy suits that wouldn’t 
shame his two-guinea shirts. 

“ When he opened his third pub 
in a row, I was such a respectable, 
well-dressed character that the 
County Council would have given 
me any dispensary in the district 
on appearance alone.” 

The Doctor puffed out his chest 
a little under its starched and 
snowy armour of glossy shirt front. 

“ Fifty shirts . . . all for two 
pounds—and the two pounds back 
as well. That’s the story for you. 
The tale of a shirt, you might say.” 


BY laughter only can you destroy evil without malice, and 


affirm good fellowship without mawkishness. 


G.B.S. 


Bore: A man who deprives you of solitude without pro- 


viding you with company. 
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e@Humour is where you find it ® 
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Fun among the Clergy 


IS STORY WAS SAID TO HAVE BEEN 

told by Dr. Croke, the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, who loved a good 
story. 

The story was of an old parish 
priest on whom his curates were 
always playing tricks. One morning 
when the three met at the break- 
fast table one of the curates opened 
the Freeman’s fournal, glanced 
down the sheet, and then, with an 
appearance of amazement, mingled 
with horror, handed the paper to 
his fellow-curate. 

“ What is it, boys?” asked the old 
priest. 

“Well, it seems incredible, but 
the paper reports that the Holy 
Father is going to remove the dis- 
cipline which prevents priests 
marrying.” 

They waited for an explosion, but 
the old priest said very slowly, 
“ Musha, the mischief bother him! 
Why didn’t he do it fifty years 
ago?” 

KATHARINE TYNAN, The Years of 

the Shadow (1919) 


No Wonder They Laughed 


JN THE 1930S, WHEN THE ABBEY 
Theatre Company were present- 
ing at the Opera House, Cork, W. 
B. Yeats’s version of Sophocles’ 
King O:dipus, I played the part of 
CQdipus. 
Towards the end of the play— 


when tragedy falls thick and heavy 
on the unhappy Cdipus—blinded 
and bleeding, and about to undergo 
a self-imposed banishment, he bids 
farewell to his children. 

One night during this scene, 
when I was doing my damnedest 
to get its harrowing sorrow across 
the footlights, the audience began 
to laugh. I was, to say the least of 
it, a trifle upset. For several nights 
I had played that scene and what- 
ever else the audience may have 
thought of it they certainly didn’t 
laugh. But now they howled. 

I didn’t know what to think. As 
my eyes were supposed to be sight- 
less and bleeding, I used to play 
the scene with my eyes shut. But 
on this occasion, in sheer confusion, 
I opened them wide. And there, just 
in front of me, was the theatre cat 
. « . yawning the biggest yawn any 
cat could accomplish. 

Afterwards I comforted myself 
with the thought that it was a Cork 
cat—not a Cheshire cat. For— 
according to Lewis Carroll— 
Cheshire cats grin. 

The late F. J. McCormick 


Should Poets Marry ? 
HEN Wri (W. B.) YEATS 
called to take me out to pay my 
customary visit to the Lia Fail, 
Tara, he said: 
“You don’t take care of yourself 
as your sister Kathleen does, so she 
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looks younger than you; your face is 
worn and thin; but you will always 
be beautiful, more beautiful than 
anyone I have known. You can’t 
help that. Oh, Maud! why don’t 
you marry me and give up this 
tragic struggle and live a peaceful 
life? I could make such a beautiful 


life for you among artists and 
writers who would understand 
ou.” 


“ Willie, are you not tired of ask- 
ing that question? How often have 
I told you to thank the gods that I 
will not marry you. You would not 
be happy with me.” 

“TIT am not happy without you.” 

“Oh, yes, you are, because you 
make beautiful poetry out of what 
you call your unhappiness and you 
are happy in that. Marriage would 
be such a dull affair. Poets should 
never marry, The world should 
thank me for not marrying you. I 
will tell you one thing: our friend- 
ship has meant a great deal to me; 
it has helped me often when [ 
needed help, needed it perhaps 
more than you or anyone ever 
knew, for I never talk or even think 
of these things.” 

“Are you happy or unhappy?” 
he asked. 

“TI have been happier and un- 
happier than most, but I don’t think 
about it. You and I are so different 
in this, It is a great thing to know 
one can never suffer again as much 
as one has suffered; it gives one 
great calm and great strength and 
makes one afraid of nothing. I am 
interested in the work I have under- 
taken; that is my life, and I live— 
while so many people only exist. 
Those are the people to be pitied, 
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those who lead dull, uneventful 
lives; they might as well be dead in 
the ground. And now, Willie, let us 
talk of the Lia Fail. You know I 
hate taiking of myself; I am not 
going to let you make me.” 

Maup GONNE MACcBRIDE, A 

Servant of the Queen 


“ Anything to Declare ?” 
[PDURING THE WAR I WAS COMING 

from London by way of Belfast 
for two weeks at Killegar, County 
Leitrim, My sister had asked me to 
bring with me a new party dress 
which she had ordered some weeks 
earlier and which should now be 
ready. I picked it up at the last 
moment, and packed it hurriedly, 
still in its wrappings and tissue 
paper, on the top of one of my suit- 
cases. It was one of those frilly 
affairs with a lot of ribbons and 
bows—my sister being nineteen— 
and I forgot about it completely till 
we had to leave the train for 
customs examination. 

There was a milling crowd of 
passengers and the inspector, red- 
faced, was surrounded with an 
aroma of Guinness and Jameson’s. 
He seemed to be inspecting noth- 
ing. When my turn came, he asked 
the usual question and I gave the 
usual answer. 

“Then open this case,” he said, 
indicating the guilty one, I did so. 

Delicately and daintily, he ex- 
tracted Katherine’s dress from its 
crinkling tissues, catching it lightly 
by its unsubstantial shoulder-straps 
and holding it aloft for all the world 
to see. He examined it, he admired 
it, and then he looked at me. 

“ Tell me now,” he said. “ Is it 
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for your own pairsonal use you 
brought it?” 

Roars of laughter all round. I 
managed to look straight back at 
him, “ Yes,” I said, unblushing. 

And he, without another word, 
carefully refolded it, closed my 
case, put his chalk marks on it, and 
passed to the next customer. “ Have 
you anything to declare?” 

LorD KILBRACKEN in The Tatler 

and Bystander 


foxer in Person ? 
REMEMBER THE DAY FF. J. 

McCormick called to see me 
when the first of the O’Casey plays 
had been accepted for production 
in the Abbey Theatre. He told me 
he had been cast to act the part of 
a Dublin Jackeen. “ Jimmy,” said 
he, “ you know such people better 
than I do. Could you introduce me 
to one of them?” 

Together we went to Phil 
Shanahan’s public house in Cor- 
poration Street and sat at the 
counter. I asked Phil to send for 
“Gubby” Preston or “the Diddler” 
Enright. Gubby arrived within a 
few moments, rubbing his hands 
together and greeting me as his 
“bould son”. The necessary pint 
of porter placed before him, I pro- 
ceeded to draw him out. I recalled 
to him the events connected with 
the founding of the trade union by 
Jim Larkin, to which Preston kept 
repeating, “Ah, a darlin’ man, a 
darlin’ man.” 

F. J. sat on the other side of me, 
saying nothing, and seemingly un- 
acquainted with either myself or 
Preston. Two pints of porter were 
consumed by our visitor before 
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THE GLORIOUS 
UNCERTAINTY 
OMING back from Maureen 
Delany's funeral (on March 
30), J. J. O'Leary told a very 
good, typical Delany story. 

He had been very friendly 
with Abbey actress Maureen 
and her late husband, Peter 
O'Neill, in the days before they 
got married. When the wedding 
was finally arranged, J. J. O'Leary 
was one of the dozens of Irish 
friends who “ happened ” to be 
in London for the occasion. 
And on the night before the 
wedding, Maureen telephoned 
his hotel to ask him if he would 
give her away.~ 

“| agreed,” says J. J. “ Next 
morning Maureen called for me 
in good time in the bridal 
limousine. She looked ex- 
tremely well, and we set off for 
the church. When the car 
pulled up outside, | got out and 
said ‘ Right, Maureen, come on.” 

“*Not damn likely, dotey,’ 
said Maureen. ‘ You go in first 
and make sure that he’s 
there!’” 

He was there, of course, and 
a very happy marriage resulted. 

QUIDNUNC 


cll hi > > hnne 


F. J. nudged me, indicating that he 
desired to depart. He waited for me 
outside while I with difficulty man- 
aged to stop Preston from holding 
my hand and declaring what a 
great regard he had for me. 

F.J. said as we walked toward 
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Nelson Pillar, 
what I wanted.” 

It is quite likely that O’Casey 
himself had Preston or such 
another in mind when writing his 
play. Certainly the Joxer who made 
the Abbey audiences laugh bore a 
strong resemblance to the ex- 
Dublin Fusilier who drank two 
pints of porter in Phil Shanahan’s 
pub at my expense. It was money 
well spent. 

SEAMUS O’FARRELL in the Carlow 

Nationalist 


Adventure in the Midlands 


HEN MY HUSBAND AND [ FIRST 

came to Ireland we lived in 
the south for a few years. Dutch, 
I had some knowledge of the 
English language. All the same the 
experience I got in a couple of 
years improved it so much that I 
had little trouble in getting what I 
wanted when doing my shopping 
rounds. 

Then we had to move house to 
a Midland town. After some trouble 
finding a place to live, we were 
lucky enough to get a flat. 

It was a dreary and chilly day 
in October when we moved in, and 
I felt depressed and lonely in my 
new surroundings. 

The landlady was out for the 
day, and when my husband went 
off to work I started putting things 
into place, Cold and damp as it was, 
the thing I liked most was making 
a good fire, so I decided to go into 
town to get some fuel. Living in a 
town surrounded by bogs, turf 
would be quite easy to get. 

At the first shop I visited the 
woman behind the counter told me 


“That’s exactly 


that she had no turf, but maybe 
the shop across the road would 
have it, she suggested helpfully. 
When I crossed over and asked for 
turf they looked rather suspicious. 
It was not every day that a stranger, 
with a foreign accent as well, asked 
for turf. Cigarettes, bread, oranges: 
these were the things they could 
supply, but turf! No, they didn’t 
sell it, but I could try the shop at 
the corner. I did, but got the same 
barren result. 


Disappointed, I decided to give 
up. But on my way home I saw 
another shop. How stupid of me to 
have overlooked it! It was a 
double-fronted shop, door in the 
middle, and over one window was 
clearly inscribed TURF, and 
ACCOUNTANT over the other. 

Most likely this man was an 
accountant selling turf as a side- 
line, or the other way round, Noth- 
ing strange about that, when you 
can buy fish at the greengrocer’s 
and vegetables at the butcher’s. 

So I went in and asked if I could 
get some turf. 

“What turf?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t mind as long as it 
is nice and dry.” 

“What do you want to back?” 
he asked. 

“A bag of turf, please.” 

He looked rather puzzled and 
then asked slowly and _ clearly 
again, “What do you want to 
back?” 

With the accent on every word I 
replied, “ Will you please bring over 
a bag of turf to my house across the 
road?” 

To me at that time words like 
bag, beg and back sounded just 
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the same—bag: By now the man 
had divined what I wanted and 
politely told me that he was not 
selling turf, 

“Well,” I said, “why do you 
advertise it over your door so?” 
And home I went, still without my 
turf. 

What I had learned that day was 
the official name for a bookmaker. 

M. SIPKES 


Giving a Lady a Drink 
ENTERTAINING A LADY IN A COUNTRY 
pub in the Old Days was a 
transaction based on the supposition 
that the lady didn’t want to be 
entertained at all and that it took 
something just short of bludgeoning 
to get her even to enter the place. 

Although I often heard the pre- 
liminary giggling and scuffling out- 
side my father’s pub that indicated 
we would soon have mixed com- 
pany in one of the snugs, and 
although I have seen girls being 
shoved through the door, I have 
never quite rid myself of the con- 
viction that there was some sin- 
cerity in their reluctance, 

At any rate, once the lady was 
propelled inside the door her un- 
willingness to move at all was re- 
placed by a mad desire to move 
fast—to the remotest nook she could 
find, her head down and her cheeks 


flaming. If she accepted a drink 
from her escort now, it would 
‘mean that she was prepared to 
regard him as something more than 
a friend, for girls did not drink 
casually in those days. So it was 
with a sense of pleasant anticipation 
that he would prepare to put his 
fortune to the test. Leaning towards 
her he would whisper the fateful 
words: “ What will you have?” 

The waiting barman could sense 
the dramatic moment of hesitation 
before the lady would reply in a 
voice like that of a half-strangled 
prima donna: “Tl have nothin’ 
at all, thanks.” 

“ Ach, you'll take something,” he 
would persist—*“ somethin’ to warm 
you.” 

With the air of a maiden about to 
place her trembling hand on the 
arm of the groom and step forth 
into a new life, the lassie would 
murmur: “ Well, I'll have a half- 
one of cordial, then.” 

It was a long time before I got 
to the secret of that part of the 
ritual. It was the little word 
“warm ” she had been waiting for, 
thereby observing the convention 
that ladies did not drink otherwise 
than as a prudent and wise act in 
furtherance of their good health. 

Joun D. ENNIs in The Guinness 

Harp 


YOu can never tell what a woman will do next. If you could, 


she mightn’t do it. 


SYMPATHY is One woman listening to another—until she’s 


heard all the details. 
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For THE Recorp—Can air pass from 
the throat to “the outside air” by 
way of one’s ears? Impossible, says 
Professor R. O’Rahilly, M.D., Royal 
Oak, Michigan, referring to a state- 
ment made by a contributor in our 
April, 1961, issue (page 63). 

“In the normal person,” he adds, 
“ the ear-drum prevents the air outside 
the ear from communicating with that 
in the middle ear, except indirectly by 
way of the nose and mouth, the 
pharynx, and the auditory tube.” 

Thank you, Dr. O’Rahilly, for 
putting the record straight. 


* 


Know oF Jerry O’SLATTRUM? — 
Remember that request from a New 
York reader for the words of the old- 
time song, The Bonnie Bunch of 
Roses-O ? 

Well, this reader, Mr. Matt 
McMahon, 247 East 124th Street, 
Apt. 7, New York, 35, N.Y., writes 
to say that an English reader, Miss 
L. M. Maybury (of Ocker Hill, Tip- 
ton, Staffordshire) most obligingly 
sent him the words. And as a token 
of his gratitude for our help he 
encloses a year’s subscription. 

This happy experience prompts him 
to make a further request, but this 
time he is most sceptical about obtain- 
ing a satisfactory reply. See, reader, if 
you can help. We quote: 

“TI would like to enquire about an 
old-time recitation, but as I heard it 
recited only once in my life I am very 
sceptical of results. 

“T heard it recited by a fellow- 
Irishman on board the White Star 
liner Cymric, just over 50 years ago, 
on our way from Queenstown [Cobh] 
to the United States. I have forgotten 
his name and never met him again 
after we parted in Boston on May 
§, 1911.” 

The recitation told of the selling 
of Jerry O’Slattrum’s pig. Our corres- 
pondent’s recollection of the verses is 


rather hazy, but he says it started like 
is: 

Morning dawned, as mornings always 
will, 

Shedding its beam on tower and hill, 

Lighting up the river with smiles, 

And then ran laughing for miles and 
miles. 

Ferry O’Slattrum rose at cock-crow— 

I do myself, I must let you know, 

To hear him crow, for indeed ’tis true 

That sometimes he crows, to give him 
his due. 

After that, there’s a hole in the 
ballad, as they say. But obviously the 
plot must have thickened. Readers in 
a position to help should write direct 
to Matt McMahon. 


* 


GALWEGIANS IN Boston — A Mel- 
bourne reader, P.A.H., tells us he was 
recently dipping into a book, An 
Irishman And His Family, by Maud 
Wynne, published many years ago. It 
contains this passage: 

“ There are entire streets in Bos- 
ton, U.S.A., whose inhabitants have 
Spiddal (County Galway) names 
such as Conneelys, Forans, Currans, 
and a young Spiddal girl would emi- 
grate joyfully to America on receipt 
of her passage money sent by a 
relative from there, though nothing 
would induce her to take a situation 
in a strange city like Dublin, or 
still less go into exile in England.” 


He would like to know if this prac- 
tice of emigrating to the U.S.A—to 
Boston in particular—is still observed. 

We believe it is, but perhaps some 
reader, in Galway or Boston, could 
supply more detail to round off the 
picture. 


* 


A NEW IMAGE OF IRELAND—A heart- 
warmer of a letter has arrived from 
Mobile, Alabama, U.S.A. 

“TI am a great admirer of the Jrish 
writes Father Patrick A. 
Ryan, S.J. “It is a miracle of tact and 
taste. As one who has been on a speak- 
ing tour of the United States for 
twenty-seven years, I can assure you 
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that your popular magazine is playing 
an important part in giving the States 
a new image of Ireland and the Irish.” 

Father Ryan, by the way, will cele- 
brate, on September 12th next, the 
seventieth anniversary of his entrance 
into the Jesuit Order. 

Dean Emeritus of Loyola Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, and Associate 
Editor of fesuit Missions for twenty- 
seven years, he was born in Ireland 
on November 18, 1873. Educated at 
Mungret College, Limerick, he left 
his native country in his sixteenth 
year, to enter the American Province 
of the Jesuit Order. He was ordained 
by the renowned Cardinal Gibbons on 
June 29, 1905. 

He wrote in the first instance to 
thank us for “ saving from oblivion ” 
the memory of the Young Ireland 
physician-poet, Richard Dalton Wil- 
liams, a life-long favourite of his. 
Williams is perhaps best remembered 
by his poem, Adteu, the Snowy Sail 
(sung to the air of The Snowy-Breasted 
Pearl). 

Father Ryan is referring to the 
article “He Rests Among the Cane- 
fields of Louisiana” by Francis P. 
Burns, in our December, 1960, issue. 
And he writes of the author: 

“Francis P. Burns is a former City 
Attorney of New Orleans, whose vast 
learning and encyclopedic mind are 
partially revealed by the research work 
done by him for this contribution to 
your popular magazine.” 


* 


CouNTY OF LITTLE HILLS—Here is a 
breezy little note from Mrs. C. A. 
Brown, of Vancouver, B.C., Canada: 

“TI enjoy your happy little maga- 
zine very much, especially as I come 
from County Monaghan. “4 

(Allow us to interpolate that we 
regard this county of the little hills 
as one of the most picturesque in Ire- 
land, and its people among the most 
hospitable. But our tourist literature 
gives it a comparatively meagre show- 
ing). 

“ My mother was born in Doovally, 


Rev. Patrick A. Ryan, S.. 


a littl way from Bushford Station, 
Rockcorry,” continues Mrs. Brown. 
“And I remember her talking to 
Father Marron (who died in Clones 
last year aged ninety-two) when he 
was Parish Priest of St. Mary’s, Clon- 
tibret. .... 

And she concludes with this warm 
note: “I think everyone connected 
with the Irish Digest is wonderful.” 


* 


Tue GHOsT OF FaTHER Dan—Here 
is a ghost story, experienced at first- 
hand, from Reader J. J. Murray, 5567 
Cote des Neiges Road, Montreal, 
Canada. We offer it without comment: 

“Mr. Alexander Doherty’s article 
in the March Irish Digest on the 
passing of the ghost story brought back 
memories of my own experience in 
Ulster many years ago. 

“As a boy of eleven or thereabouts, 
I was an altar boy in Ardoyne Church, 
Crumlin Road, Belfast. It was around 
the time the new church was opened. 
Cardinal Logue, I believe, dedicated 
it in the presence of a large crowd. I 
was one of two lads honoured to sit 
at the Cardinal’s feet during the cere- 
mony and to carry his train while he 
blessed the church. 
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““ One of the priests of Ardoyne was 
Father Dan. He was pretty old but 
able to get around. We boys liked him 
very much. However, he soon went 
to his eternal reward and was buried 
close to the church. 

“One day some weeks afterwards, 
as another boy and I were kneeling at 
the foot of the altar saying a prayer or 
two while waiting for the priest to 
appear and begin Mass, we were 
thunderstruck to see Father Dan ascend 
the altar and proceed to say Mass. 


“You can imagine our horror and 
fright. We both knew our old friend 
well, so there was no mistaking him 
for someone else. We both jumped up, 
fled into the sacristy, got rid of our 
surplices and soutanes and ran out of 
the church screaming. 

“We lived across the road from the 
church, on the Crumlin Road. There 
was a great commotion and we were 
the centre of it. Mr. James Tiernan, 
my teacher at school, and Mr. Suttle- 
ham, the principal, questioned us 
closely, but we could not change our 
story. We were positive we had seen 
Father Dan. My memory of what hap- 
pened later is faint, but I believe the 
priests exorcised the departed spirit, 
who had, they said, come to offer up 
Masses he had omitted to say during 
life. 

“When I was in Belfast last year, 
my first visit since 1909, one of the 
Fathers kindly gave me a souvenir 
booklet issued in 1952, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the church’s opening. 
I noted a brief reference to “ Ghost 
at Ardoyne,” but the time was indi- 
cated as much later than 1902, the 
year of our experience, and no details 
were given. 

“Perhaps some of your older 
readers may recall this ghostly event 
and add something by way of confirma- 
tion. I'll be glad to hear from them. 


“Might I add that a recent gift 
subscription to the Irish Digest has 
been a grand present. I enjoy every 
word of it and thank you for the 
pleasure it brings every month. My 
best wishes to the Irish Digest.” 


IRISH DIGEST 


We heartily reciprocate Mr. Murray’ 
kind wishes. 


* 


CALL FROM SouTH ArFrica—Sheridat 
Farrell, 14 Du Toit Street, Kroon 
heuwel, Kroonstad, Orange Free State 
opines that our country would b 
eventually re-united if the Republic o 
Ireland should decide to become ; 
member of the British Commonwealtt 
of Nations. He thinks it is worth while 
investigating the possibilities. (Note 
by the way, that he is writing fron 
South Africa, which has seceded from 
the Commonwealth). 

Sheridan would welcome pen-pals 
preferably girls. Aged twenty-two, hi: 
interests are general and he is contem. 
plating a tour-of Europe (including 
Ireland) in a few years’ time. 


* 


Footnote To History—An Auckland 
(New Zealand) reader, W.P.S., asks 
us to reproduce the following excerpt 
from an article written by the late 
Aodh de Blacam. He believes it will 
be of interest to our older readers: 

“The following remarkable lette: 
from a nun in Scotland, to her sister 
in Dublin, has been shown me:— 

“* We have an old Sister here with 
whom I often have a chat. She 
told me that her uncle, Monsignor 
Gadd—R.1.P.—was prison chaplain 
in Manchester at the time of the 
Manchester Martyrs, Allen, Larkin 
and O’Brien. 

“* She thought he always believed 
in their innocence, but, as confessor, 
could not speak. He always referred 
to them (though he was a thorough- 
bred Englishman) as “my boys”, 
and always wore the Crucifix they 
kissed as they died. 

““Tt seems that the fall from the 
scaffold was not deep enough to 
kill them instantly. The hangman 
wanted to despatch them, but Mer. 
Gadd would not allow him, and 
stayed by each until he died. The 
memory of all this so unnerved the 
chaplain that he resigned.’ ” 
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